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PREFACE. 


[HE  LOYALISTS"  tells  the  story  of 
the  heroic  revolt  of  La  Vendee  and 
its  piteous  overthrow.  The  accuracy  of  historical 
knowledge  in  all  the  sketches  is  great,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  may  serve  to  vivify  the  facts 
and  dates  that  young  people  are  called  upon 

to   learn. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

I793—1 794.— THE  CONSCRIPTION. 

I|T  was  evening,  and  already  the  shades  of 
night  were  spreading  themselves  over  the 
country ;  the  great  hedgerow  trees,  stripped 
of  their  branches,  reared  their  black  trunks  and  leafless 
heads  above  the  holly  and  hazel  bushes,  while  the  silence 
of  the  valley  was  only  broken  by  the  barking  of  some 
dogs  answering  one  another  from  farm  to  farm. 

At  the  door  of  one  farm,  a  young  girl  leaning  forward, 
and  holding  on  to  the  door-post  with  one  hand,  was 
listening  to  the  distant  sounds  and  trying  to  see  through 
the  gathering  gloom. 

"  They  are  not  coming,"  she  said,  turning  half-round, 
"  and  it  is  already  late.  Good  heavens  !  what  can  they 
have  done  down  there  ? " 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  they  have  not  done,"  and  a  pale 
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woman,  lying  at  the  back  of  the  room  in  a  great  bed 
with  green  curtains,  with  difficulty  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow.  "  They  have  not  drawn,  I  can  answer  for  it." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  young  girl,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
courtyard,  where  she  could  listen  better.  One  could 
hear  a  confused  sound  of  voices  echoing  in  the  distance, 
and  one  could  perceive  from  time  to  time  lanterns 
shining  between  the  hedges.  "  There  they  are  ! "  she 
said.  "  They  are  talking  very  loud  :  all  the  boys  are 
together.  I  hope  they  are  not  coming  here  :  Pierre  and 
Jacques  told  us  all  about  it  when  they  came  to  bed." 

"Take  out  the  bread,"  said  the  mother,  in  a  sharp 
voice,  "  and  draw  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"They  have  had  supper  already  at  Bressuire,"  ob- 
jected the  girl. 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you." 

And  the  modest  meal  was  soon  placed  on  the  table. 

The  sick  woman  had  raised  herself,  and  was  leaning 
against  her  pillows  ;  two  red  spots  upon  her  cheeks  re- 
placed their  usual  pallor.  Her  bright  eyes  in  the  sockets, 
deepened  by  pain,  were  fixed  upon  the  door. 

Marthe  Marie  still  looked  out  into  the  darkness, 

"There  they  are,  coming  out  of  the  leasowes,"  she  said. 
"  I  see  the  lights  :  they  are  singing  in  chorus  ;  I  can  re- 
cognise Pierre's  voice  ;  the  numbers  are  already  smaller, 
Now  there  are  only  the  boys  of  this  neighbourhood  : 
those  from  Aubri  and  Echaubroigne  have  gone  home. 
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There  they  are,  before  the  crucifix  :  they  are  not  singing 
now ;  they  will  soon  be  here.  Here  they  are,  mother ! " 
And  she  went  in,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her. 

Ten  or  twelve  young  people  followed  her,  and  entered 
almost  as  soon  as  she  did  the  kitchen  of  the  farm.  At 
their  head  were  the  two  sons  of  the  house. 

"  What  have  you  done  ? "  asked  their  mother,  raising 
herself  in  her  bed. 

"Not  much,"  answered  Jacques,  who  had  thrown  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  on  the  table ;  "  we  talked,  and  that 
was  all." 

"  And  you  have  not  drawn  ? " 

"  No,  they  did  not  ask  us  do  so ;  it  was  only  to  come 
to  an  understanding.  They  say  that  there  was  some 
noise  at  Chollet  yesterday  ;  but  at  Bressuire  all  went  off 
quietly." 

"  For  the  present !"  And  the  mother  still  looked  at  her 
two  sons. 

Marthe  Marie  was  cutting  the  bread,  and  had  not 
raised  her  eyes.  At  length  she  asked, 

"  Were  there  many  people  in  the  town  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes !  all  the  townspeople  and  lads  from  all  the 
parishes  :  we  were  much  honoured.  There  was  a  dragoon 
there,"  and  he  looked  at  his  sister  maliciously,  "  who 
asked  us  about  everybody  at  home.  He  looked  uncom- 
monly well  in  his  uniform." 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  son  of  Gady  the  grocer,"  said  one  of  the 
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young  men,  laughing.  "  His  father  has  famous  brandy 
all  the  same." 

Marthe  was  looking  down :  her  mother  watched  her 
silently  ;  then  turning  towards  her  sons — 

"  And  when  will  the  assembly  be  ?  "  she  said. 

"  On  the  Fourteenth,"  said  Jacques,  shortly. 

"  And  what  will  they  do  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it :  I  shall  not  draw.  M.  le 
Cure"  has  forbidden  it." 

"  He  will  not  draw !  he  will  not  draw ! "  repeated  the 
young  people,  with  increasing  excitement. 

The  sick  woman  cried,  raising  herself  with  an  effort, 

"  Pierre  and  Jacques,  if  ever  you  draw  for  the  conscrip- 
tion, if  you  touch  a  gun  in  obedience  to  those  who  have 
taken  away  our  priests,  and  have  put  us  in  danger  of  dying 
without  sacraments,  I  give  you  my  curse  beforehand.  Re- 
member this,  all  of  you  !  "  And  her  burning  eyes  rested 
on  her  daughter,  who  had  bent  down  her  head  as  if  to 
receive  a  blow. 

"You  may  be  easy,  mother,"  cried  the  two  young  men. 
"  If  we  take  up  a  gun,  it  will  be  for  something  very  diffe- 
rent ;  and  do  not  be  frightened,  you  shall  have  M.  le 
Curd  in  time." 

"  Jacques !  "  cried  Marthe,  and  she  pushed  away  her 
brothers,  passing  through  the  crowd  of  young  peasants, 
friends  of  the  family,  who  were  still  eating  around  the 
table,  "  don't  you  see  that  mother  has  fainted  ? " 
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The  invalid  had  indeed  fallen  back  on  her  pillows :  her 
excitement  had  worn  her  out,  and  she  had  fainted. 

"  Where  is  M.  le  Cure*  this  evening  ? "  said  the  young 
people  among  themselves. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  they  are  sure  to  know  at  the  Heath 
Farm  ;  it  is  thence  that  he  goes  to  hide  himself." 

"  I  '11  go  there  ! "  said  a  strong-looking  young  man, 
with  broad  shoulders,  who  had  not  yet  spoken ;  and  all 
the  peasants  went  out  with  him. 

Marthe,  with  frightened  eyes  and  an  aching  heart,  did 
nothing  to  restore  her  mother :  the  curse  seemed  to  be 
already  weighing  upon  her.  Jacques  and  Pierre  looked 
at  her  with  that  helplessness  which  is  common  to  rustics 
in  the  presence  of  illness :  each  clenched  his  hand  tight 
as  he  watched  that  pale  face,  and  those  limbs  already 
stiffened  by  a  death-like  chill. 

Suddenly  Jacques  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
crucifix. 

"I  swear,"  said  he,  "by  the  water  of  my  baptism, 
never  to  touch  a  gun,  but  to  defend  the  good  priests  and 
to  help  honest  people,  if  my  mother  may  but  open  her 
eyes,  and  give  us  once  more  her  blessing  1 " 

"  Amen !  "  said  Pierre. 

At  that  same  moment  their  mother  opened  her  eyes, 

"  I  thought  that  all  was  over,"  she  said.  "  Has  any 
one  gone  to  fetch  M.  le  Cure  ? " 

He  had  just  come  iri.     By  Unlooked-for  good  fortuity 
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Joseph  Bumeau,  as  he  crept  from  hiding-place  to  hiding- 
place,  had  almost  immediately  met  the  cure,  the  former 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Aubin,  whose  place  had  been 
filled  by  a  "  Constitutional "  priest,  who  lived  in  the  par- 
sonage and  said  Mass  all  alone  in  the  church,  while  all 
the  people  hastened  to  the  woods  or  to  some  pilgrimage- 
chapel,  where  the  cure  whom  they  loved  celebrated  Mass 
for  them. 

The  old  priest  raised  his  hand  as  he  entered  :  "  Peace 
be  to  this  house,"  he  said.  Then  looking  at  the  sick 
woman,  he  began  to  pray.  The  two  young  men  knelt, 
while  Marthe  had  sunk  down  before  the  crucifix. 

The  dying  woman  had  received  the  last  sacraments : 
a  profound  peace  was  visible  in  her  countenance;  her 
power  of  speech  was  almost  gone ;  but  she  could  still 
hear,  and  her  searching  glance  followed  all  her  children's 
movements.  Marthe  had  come  near  her :  the  two  bro- 
thers, standing  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen,  talked  to  the 
priest,  who  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"  At  St.  Florent,  do  you  say,  M.  le  Cure"  ?  The  day 
before  yesterday  ? " 

"  Yes ;  they  took  a  cannon  :  the  papers  of  the  district 
were  burnt,  and  the  public  money  pillaged.  They  say 
that  the  lads  of  all  that  part  of  the  country  are  going  to 
march." 

"They  are  a  long  way  off!"  cried  Jacques,  forgetting 
in  his  excitement  the  state  in  which  his  mother  was; 
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"but  if  they  do  not  march  towards  us,  I  shall  certainly 
go  to  join  them.  They  have  not  forgotten  in  these  parts 
what  was  done  to  them  two  years  ago,  when  you  were 
driven  from  the  parsonage,  M.  le  Cure." 

The  priest  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  gesture  full 
of  authority  and  of  gentleness. 

"Do  not  think  of  the  injuries  done  us,  my  children," 
he  said :  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  care  of  His 
servants  ;  but  do  not  stain  your  hands  with  a  wicked  war- 
fare, fighting  by  the  side  of  the  murderers  of  your  King." 

Pierre  had  glanced  towards  the  bed  where  his  mother, 
whiter  than  the  falling  snow,  was  lying  back  on  her  pil- 
lows, following  all  their  movements  with  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  that  she  is  thinking  of  my  uncle  Jean,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  solemn  accent,  "  when  she 
looks  like  that.  I  know  well  that  she  still  sees  him  at 
the  door  of  the  '  Three  Willows/  at  Echaubroigne, 
pierced  through  and  through  with  blows  from  pitchforks. 
He  had  just  received  the  twenty-second  blow :  they 
cried  out,  '  Give  yourself  up ! '  He  said,  '  Give  me  back 
my  God  ! '  and  died.  My  mother  has  never  forgotten  it." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  the  priest,  raising  his  hat.  "  Poor 
Jean !  Yet  I  had  told  him  that  no  one  could  take  away 
his  God." 

The  dying  woman  had  raised  her  heavy  hand,  her  lips 
were  moving,  and  her  children  gathered  round  her. 

"  Do  as  Jean  did,"  she  said.    "  I  give  you  my  blessing." 
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She  closed  her  eyes.  The  priest,  kneeling,  said  the 
prayers  for  the  dying.  Marthe  had  risen  to  close  more 
completely  the  eyelids  of  the  dead  woman,  and  was 
sobbing  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  two  young 
men  rose  from  their  knees. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Clisson  to-morrow,  to  hear  what  M.  Henri 
says,"  said  Jacques. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Pierre.  "  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  is  not  here :  we  could  have  gone  to  him  this 
evening." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  clock. 

"It  is  just  one  o'clock,"  he  said.  "I  will  go  back  to 
the  Heath  Farm  :  they  are  expecting  me  there  for  Mass 
at  the  break  of  day  in  St.  Peter's  Glade.  Shall  you  be 
there,  my  children  ? " 

"It  is  a  long  way  out  of  our  road,"  said  Jacques, 
hesitating. 

Marthe  looked  up. 

"And  afterwards  ?  When  will  M.  le  Cure*  come  back 
here?" 

"  Wednesday  ? "  asked  the  cure,  fixing  his  gaze  on  the 
young  men. 

"  Yes,"  they  said,  "  we  shall  have  spoken  to  M.  Henri 
as  she  wished,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  bury  her ;  in  the 
meantime  Marthe  can  watch  here." 

Marthe  shuddered,  but  said  nothing. 

*'  Do  as  Jean  did,"  her  mother  had  said  with  her  last 
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breath ;  and  her  curse  rested  on  those  who  had  joined 
themselves  to  the  other  side  ! 

The  young  girl  had  fallen  again  on  her  knees,  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands  ;  and  she  was  still  praying 
when  the  cure  left  the  farm,  accompanied  by  her  two 
brothers. 


CHAPTER     II. 

LA  VENDEE  ASTIR. 

[HE  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or- 
dered by  the  National  Assembly,  troubled 
the  castles  as  much  as  the  cottages.  Poitou 
and  Anjou  were  inhabited  by  many  gentlemen,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  had  not  emigrated,  but  had  left  the 
Court  or  the  army,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  country 
among  the  peasants,  who  were  devoted  to  them,  and  who 
thought  on  all  subjects  as  they  did. 

The  towns,  small  and  few  in  number,  had  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Revolution.  The  Republicans  had  the 
majority  within  their  walls,  and  the  young  men  willingly 
offered  themselves  for  the  conscription,  carried  away  by 
that  warlike  impulse  which  was  passing  over  France  like 
a  whirlwind,  bearing  all  at  once  to  the  frontier  enough 
soldiers  to  defend  their  native  land  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  All  those  who  joined  the  army 
did  not  approve  of  what  was  going  on ;  many  did  not 
understand  it.  The  Reign  of  Terror  had  begun  at  Paris, 
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and  was  already  extending  into  the  provinces ;  but  the 
national  feeling  was  roused :  France  must  be  defended. 
Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  the  peasants  of  Poitou 
and  Anjou  would  perhaps  have  obeyed  as  others  did,  and 
turned  against  foreigners  the  patient  courage  which  they 
displayed  against  the  Republican  soldiers. 

But  a  mortal  blow  had  been  dealt  to  them.     Their 
beloved  priests  had  been  torn  away  from  them — their 
priests  to  whom  their  confidence  was  given — and  their 
place  had  been  filled  by  strangers  who  had  submitted  to 
the  Republic,  which  was  then  beginning  to  make  pro- 
fessions of  open  unbelief;  and  the  religious  feelings,  which 
were  of  more  weight  than  any  others  with  these  honest 
and  gentle  people,  were  henceforward  roused  against  the 
new  power.    The  trial  and  death  of  the  King  had  moved 
their  anger ;  they  were  irritated  and  uneasy.     The  pil- 
grimages had  assumed  a  more  important  form  ;  people 
flocked  from  all  the  villages  to  the  venerated  places, 
their  tapers  burning,  and  the  cross  before  them ;  but  the 
parishes  which  were  unhappy  enough  to  possess  a  "  Con- 
stitutional "  cure",  an  "  intruder,"  as  they  were  called,  often 
bore  their  cross  veiled  in  crape.     One  of  the  proscribed 
priests  said  Mass,  and  when  the  authorities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  tried  to  break  up  the  gathering,  the  peasants 
grasped  their  knotty  sticks  more  firmly  ;  for  they  were 
already  prepared  to  die  for  their  clergy. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the  order  for  thg 

2—2 
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conscription  found  the  inhabitants  of  Poitou  and  Anjou. 
The  peasants  consulted  their  priests,  who  everywhere 
advised  them  not  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Republic. 
This  advice  agreed  with  the  interests  of  the  labourers, 
who  were  distressed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  young  men, 
the  support  and  pride  of  their  families,  leave  them.  It 
was  resolved  not  to  draw  for  the  conscription,  and  with 
the  refusal  came  the  violences  of  resistance.  Poitou  and 
Anjou  had  already  risen  in  ten  places  when  Jacques  and 
Pierre  Goureau,  at  the  break  of  day,  took  the  road  to  the 
Castle  of  Clisson,  where  M.  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein, 
the  son  of  their  seigneur,  had  remained  with  his  cousin 
and  friend,  M.  de  Lescure,  when  they  both  came  back 
from  Paris  after  the  massacre  of  the  loth  of  August. 

Clisson  was  built  in  a  picturesque  position,  on  a  rock 
surrounded  by  woods;  streams  falling  in  cascades  through 
the  trees  murmured  softly  to  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
Silence  was  still  reigning  in  the  great  courts  of  the  castle. 
No  one  was  thinking  of  the  hunt,  the  usual  pleasure  of 
the  Poitevin  nobles.  Men  and  horses  were  still  asleep  ; 
the  dogs  barked  feebly  in  their  kennels ;  some  grooms 
alone  began  to  come  out  of  the  stables,  yawning  and 
stretching  their  arms.  Anxiety  had  not  yet  reached 
Clisson  :  they  were  peacefully  sleeping  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 

The  servants  were  sleeping,  but  the  masters  were 
watching.  The  lamps  which  had  been  burning  all  night 
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threw  a  feeble  light  on  the  great  saloon,  where  all  the 
guests  of  the  castle  were  gathered  together,  dressed  as 
they  had  been  on  the  previous  evening,  anxious  and  agi- 
tated. M.  de  Lescure,  standing  by  the  fireplace,  listened 
in  silence,  with  his  usual  calm  gravity,  to  the  arguments 
of  his  cousin  Henri. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  the  young  man  was  saying  eagerly. 
"  I  will  not  draw.  I  cannot  fight  either  against  the 
emigrants  or  against  the  peasants  of  our  villages,  if  they 
are  beginning  to  rise  as  is  said.  It  would  be  better  to 
perish." 

"  You  will  not  draw  ?  you  are  quite  right,"  said  M.  de 
Lescure ;  "  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  fight  against  one's 
friends.  But  I  am  commander  of  the  National  Guard  : 
they  are  going  to  call  me  out,  with  all  the  men  who 
belong  to  the  castle,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  You  must  refuse  to  march  ! "  cried  M.  de  la  Roche- 
jacquelein,  "  and  I  will  come  with  you." 

M.  de  Lescure  grasped  his  friend's  hand. 

Henri  hesitated. 

In  the  chimney-corner  was  seated  Madame  de  Donis- 
san,  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Lescure.  She  listened  to 
the  conversation  of  the  two  cousins,  and  the  unanimity 
of  all  who  were  present. 

"  You  are  all  of  one  opinion,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  as 
though  resuming  the  discussion, "  rather  to  die  than  to  be 
dishonoured.  I  approve  of  this  courage ;  it  is  resolved 
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upon."  Then,  leaning  back  in  her  arm-chair,  and  tightly 
grasping  its  arms,  "  So  we  must  die !  "  she  said. 

Madame  de  Lescure  was  silently  pressing  closer  to  her 
mother's  side  when  a  servant  opened  the  door. 

"  There  are  below  two  young  men  from  St.  Aubin, 
asking  to  see  M.  Henri,"  he  said,  greatly  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  the  company  gathered  together  in  the  saloon. 

"  Let  them  come  up,"  said  M.  de  Lescure ;  and  Jacques 
and  Pierre  came  in,  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands, 
only  expecting  to  see  M.  Henri. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  them. 

"  How  is  your  mother  ? "  he  asked  Jacques. 

The  peasant  looked  up. 

"  She  died  last  night,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice. 

Henri  shuddered.  "  And  how  do  you  come  to  be 
here  ? "  he  cried,  with  surprise. 

"Marthe  is  with  her,"  answered  Pierre.  "She  said 
when  she  was  dying,  '  Do  as  Jean  did,' — our  uncle,  who 
was  killed  two  years  ago  at  Echaubroigne.  You  re- 
member about  it,  M.  Henri  ?  And  since  they  say  that 
the  lads  of  St.  Florent  and  of  Chollet  have  taken  up  their 
sticks  and  their  guns,  rather  than  draw  for  the  conscrip- 
tion, we  have  come  to  see  what  you  will  do.  Is  it  true, 
sir,  what  they  say  at  Durbelliere,  that  you  are  going  on 
Sunday  to  draw  for  the  militia  at  Boisiere,  when  your 
peasants  are  taking  up  arms  because  they  will  not  draw  ? 
Come  with  us,  sir:  the  whole  country  will  obey  you-" 
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Henri  turned  round,  looking  triumphantly  at  his 
cousin ;  then  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  two 
peasants, 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said,  "  and  immediately  if  you 
wish  it.  I  will  go  and  order  my  horse." 

"  Oh !  not  that,  M.  Henri,"  cried  Jacques,  eagerly. 
"  You  will  fall  in  with  the  patrols  of  the  Blues.  We  met 
two  of  them  who  were  coming  from  Bressuire.  They  are 
frightened  down  there ;  they  remember  what  was  done 
formerly.  However,  there  are  no  guns  there  ;  they  have 
taken  them  all  away  from  us.  One  must  go  by  the  by- 
paths, M.  Henri,  and  we  must  start  at  once,  for  it  will  be 
quite  six  hours  before  we  reach  Durbelliere.  We  came 
by  the  straight  way,  but  we  cannot  go  back  the  same, 
for  you  would  be  arrested." 

M.  de  Lescure  had  moved  towards  his  cousin. 

"  I  will  come  with  you  I  "  he  said,  with  an  excitement 
which  was  not  usual  with  him.  "  I  could  not  remain 
here ! " 

Madame  de  Lescure  had  not  yet  spoken.  She  now 
rose.  She  was  young  and  pretty ;  her  short-sighted  blue 
eyes  gave  her  an  appearance  of  shrinking  timidity.  She 
took  her  husband's  arm. 

"You  will  not  go,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "How 
could  you  leave  us  here  without  you  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and  hesitated. 

"  It  is  impossible  1 "  cried  Henri.     "  You  are  not  in  my 
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position;  you  are  not  forced  to  draw ;  your  peasants  have 
not  risen.  We  do  not  even  know  what  this  insurrection 
is.  I  am  going  to  see  if  it  is  anything  serious.  If  there 
is  any  reason  for  rising,  you  shall  come  then — now,  it 
would  be  folly." 

His  cousin  made  him  no  answer  :  his  countenance 
showed  a  suppressed  eagerness,  and  the  violent  struggle 
within  himself.  His  wife  was  hanging  on  his  arm,  while 
all  the  guests  of  the  castle  surrounded  Henri  de  la  Roche- 
jacquelcin.  A  little  time  before,  each  one  had  agreed 
that  resistance  would  be  right;  but  at  the  moment  of 
giving  the  first  sign  of  it,  they  hesitated — they  were 
frightened. 

"  If  you  go  with  your  peasants,"  said  Mdlle.  Desessait, 
the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  M.  de  Lescure's,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  him,  "  you  will  compromise  us  all ; 
they  will  come  from  Bressuire  and  put  us  all  in  prison." 

Henri  was  disturbed,  and  looked  at  M.  de  Lescure. 

"  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  drew  down  persecution  on 
you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  in  your  hands,  and  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  wish." 

"Go,"  said  M.  de  Lescure;  "honour  and  your  prin- 
ciples call  you.  I  am  unhappy  enough  not  to  be  able  to 
follow  you  ;  but  the  fear  of  imprisonment  will  not  tempt 
me  to  prevent  your  doing  your  duty." 

"  Very  well.  I  shall  come  to  deliver  you !"  cried  Henri, 
with  a  kindling  countenance,  and  drawing  up  his  slight 
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and  graceful  figure,  as  if  he  were  a  chief  destined  to 
command  and  make  himself  obeyed.  "  Go  down,  my 
friends ;  I  will  follow  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  two 
peasants,  silent  spectators  of  this  scene. 

"I  thought  at  one  time  that  we  should  not  get  M. 
Henri  to  go  with  us,"  said  Jacques,  stumbling  on  the 
great  stone  staircase. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  directly  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  come," 
said  Pierre.  "  I  only  hope  he  will  leave  us  time  enough 
to  eat  something  in  the  kitchen." 

The  attempts  to  keep  back  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein 
had  begun  again.  Old  men  and  women  were  numerous 
at  Clisson,  and  the  danger,  which  appeared  imminent, 
terrified  the  timid  ones.  Henri  remained  standing  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  anxious,  but  still  determined. 

"  It  is  settled,  ladies,"  said  M.  de  Lescure  at  length. 
"  His  departure  is  resolved  upon  :  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
say  no  more  about  it."  And  he  drew  his  young  cousin 
into  the  window,  to  give  him  some  advice. 

The  respect  which  M.  de  Lescure  inspired  had  closed 
every  one's  mouth,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  saloon, 
when  M.  de  Livray  rose  in  one  corner. 

"  I  will  go  with  M.  Henri,"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"  You,  sir ! "  cried  Madame  de  Lescure,  suppressing 
her  laughter  with  difficulty.  "  You  will  be  arrested  ! " 

"I  will  not  be  taken  with  you,"  he  said,  with  horror. 
"With  M.  Henri  I  may  be  able  to  get  off! " 
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"  I  thought  that  it  was  in  order  to  fight  that  you 
wished  to  go  with  Henri,"  persisted  Madame  de  Lescure. 

«  Not  at  all.     It  is  to  fly— to  hide  myself." 

"  But  Henri  is  suspected ;  he  is  proscribed.  They  will 
pursue  him,  and  if  he  is  with  you  he  will  not  be  able  to 
leap  over  the  hedges  or  cross  the  ditches :  you  would  be 
his  ruin,  and  you  would  ruin  yourself  with  him." 

"  When  he  hears  a  noise,  suppose  he  were  to  run  away 
and  leave  me  there !  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  am  as  great  a  coward  as  your- 
self?" said  Henri,  who  had  left  the  embrasure  of  the 
window.  "If  we  are  surprised,  I  shall  defend  myself: 
we  will  perish,  or  be  saved,  together." 

"  He  will  defend  me ! "  cried  M.  de  Livray,  with  joy, 
"  he  will  defend  me !  "  And  kissing  Henri's  hand,  he 
turned  with  a  beseeching  look  to  M.  de  Lescure  :  "  Let 
me  fly,  sir  :  it  is  God  who  has  given  me  the  means  and 
the  desire  for  flight." 

M.  de  Lescure  concealed  his  disgust  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  he  answered,  shortly.  "One 
more  word  with  you,  Henri." 

The  farce  had  succeeded  the  tragedy.  M.  de  Livray, 
trembling,  shuddering,  but  triumphant,  followed  with 
quick  steps  the  long  strides  of  Henri  and  of  the  two 
peasants ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  the  last  heard 
from  the  windows  of  the  castle.  He  was  repeating,  as 
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he  disappeared  behind  a  hedge  which  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over : 
"  He  will  defend  me !    M.  Henri  will  defend  me  1  * 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  GENERAL  RISING. 

[jHILE  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  was  crossing 
the  country  under  the  guardianship  of  his  two 
guides,  the  popular  rising,  which  had  origi- 
nated with  the  peasants,  was  spreading,  and  was  already 
becoming  organized.  The  young  men  who  had  come 
back  triumphant  from  St.  Florent  had  gone  singing  to 
the  house  of  Jacques  Cathelineau,  a  carrier,  and  pedlar  of 
woollen  goods. 

"  Are  you  at  home,  Jacques  ? "  they  had  cried,  half 
opening  the  door. 

"Here  I  am!"  And  Cathelineau  came  out  of  the 
bakehouse  where  he  had  been  kneading  the  bread  for 
his  family ;  his  bare  arms  were  covered  with  flour,  and  a 
large  white  apron  was  tied  round  his  waist.  "  What  can 
you  be  doing  here  at  this  time  of  day  ? " 

"  We  have  come  back  from  drawing  for  the  conscrip- 
tion with  a  piece  of  ordnance  !  "  And  still  laughing,  they 
related  to  him  the  day's  events. 
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"If  you  had  but  seen  the  splendid  blaze  that  the  papers 
of  the  district  made !  There  was  fire  enough  to  have 
baked  all  your  bread." 

Jacques  did  not  laugh.  He  had  untied  his  apron,  and 
was  wiping  his  arms. 

"  Bring  my  coat,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  Then,  turning  to 
the  young  men  who  were  intoxicated  with  their  triumph, 
"You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done,"  he  said  to 
them  ;  "  you  have  drawn  down  terrible  punishments  on 
this  country.  They  will  shoot  some,  and  send  the  others 
to  the  Rhine  ;  they  will  burn  our  houses,  and  cut  off  our 
priests'  heads.  Now  there  is  no  other  way  open  to  us : 
we  must  revolt,  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  re-establish 
order  and  religion." 

The  carrier  had  drawn  himself  up ;  his  usually  mild  and 
dreamy  countenance  was  now  flashing  fire.  He  looked 
straight  at  his  young  companions,  who  were  astonished 
and  ashamed,  but  carried  away  by  his  words  and  by  the 
respect  with  which  he  inspired  them. 

"  Good  bye,  Jeanne !  "  said  Cathelineau,  giving  one  last 
look  round  his  cottage.  "  I  am  going  with  them." 

Jeanne  did  not  answer,  made  no  protests.  She  held 
her  youngest  child  tight  in  her  arms,  while  two  others 
clung  to  her  dress. 

"  The  good  God  will  have  pity  on  you  and  will  protect 
you  ! "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  And  he  went  hastily  out 
of  the  cottage,  as  if  he  feared  that  his  resolution  would 
be  shaken. 
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At  the  name  of  Jacques  Cathelineau,  the  young  men 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes  rose ;  a  like  movement  had 
taken  place  under  the  leadership  of  Stoflet,  gamekeeper 
to  M.  de  Maulevrier,  and  the  two  bands  united  them- 
selves. The  peasants  were  almost  all  armed  with  sticks : 
very  few  possessed  guns,  and  even  these  had  no  powder ; 
others  bore  hatchets  and  scythes.  With  such  equipments 
Stoflet  marched  on  Chdllet.  Cathelineau  had  attacked 
Jalais  and  Chenille,  which  had  opened  their  gates  to  him, 
and  there  was  a  great  alarm  at  Chollet.  The  women  and 
children  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  houses  ;  for,  since  the 
previous  evening,  a  man  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  with  bare 
head  and  feet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  crucifix  with  a  crown 
of  thorns,  had  been  passing  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Many  times  people  had  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he 
had  disappeared,  hiding  himself  in  nooks  unknown  to  the 
gendarmes ;  and  suddenly  they  would  hear  his  prophetic 
voice  ringing  out  again, 

"  Give  yourselves  up,  my  good  friends !  Give  up  your 
arms,  or  else  the  town  will  be  given  up  to  fire  and 
blood!" 

"  We  really  must  get  hold  of  him  !  "  said  the  chief 
magistrate ;  and,  beckoning  to  two  gendarmes,  the  three 
went  forward  at  the  moment  when  the  fanatic,  redoubling 
his  cries,  and  waving  a  rosary  which  he  wore  at  his  waist, 
was  exhorting  the  people  to  pray.  The  two  soldiers 
placed  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  and  he  turned  round 
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sharply ;  the  magistrate  was  going  to  question  him,  but 
he  did  not  give  him  time  for  that. 

"  Twenty  thousand  men  are  marching  on  you !"  he  cried. 
"  I  am  sent  to  you  from  God  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  ! " 

They  carried  his  person  away,  but  his  words  had 
everywhere  sown  the  seed  of  terror.  The  magistrates 
had  just  called  together  the  National  Guard  :  they  knew 
vaguely  that  there  had  been  gatherings  in  the  country, 
but  the  assembly  for  recruiting  had  passed  in  silence,  and 
the  authorities  thought  that  they  had  quieted  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  by  promising  that  the  sons  of  labouring 
men  should  not  be  sent  to  the  army.  A  detachment  of 
the  "  Christian  Army,"  a  glorious  name  which  the  peasants 
had  assumed,  soon  came  to  disturb  these  hopes.  They 
summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  promising  on  this 
condition  to  spare  persons  and  goods. 

The  Republican  enthusiasm  was  as  strong  as  the  re* 
ligious  passion,  and  the  chief  magistrate,  having  read  the 
proclamation  signed  by  Stoflet,  turned  to  the  function- 
aries and  the  National  Guard  of  Chollet,  who  were 
gathered  round  him. 

"We  will  not  deliberate  when  the  enemy  is  at  our 
gates,"  he  cried.  "Republicans  march  where  danger 
calls  them:  they  go  to  meet  the  approach  of  rebels. 
Follow  me ! " 

And  he  commanded  a  sally  to  be  made  against  the 
troops  of  Stoflet,  who  were  advancing  upon  the  town. 
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They  obeyed,  but  the  excitement  was  not  general. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chollet  had  in  the  country  relations 
and  friends.  They  feared  lest  they  should  see  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  they  hoped  for  their 
protection  if  the  town  should  fall  into  their  hands.  On 
their  part  the  resistance  was  feeble,  and  the  Christian 
Army,  forcing  tkeir  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard,  soon  found  itself  within  the  walls  of  Chollet.  The 
castle  contained  cannon,  and  the  fighting  was  sharper  at 
that  point ;  but  a  certain  number  of  the  functionaries  had 
already  perished,  and  a  capitulation  was  made.  The 
prisoners  were  gathered  together  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  placed  under  strict  guard.  Stoflet 
himself  watched  over  the  execution  of  his  orders,  since 
the  peasants  would  have  willingly  allowed  the  town's- 
people,  who  \v  sre  crowded  together  in  the  market-place, 
to  escape. 

It  was  night.  Fires  were  burning  in  the  streets  ;  the 
insurgents  were  sleeping  by  them.  A  certain  number 
had  installed  themselves  in  the  houses,  while  the  leaders 
of  the  troops  were  assembled  in  the  magistrate's  apart- 
ments, and  were  discussing  the  fate  of  the  prisoners, 
whom  they  had  made  appear  before  them  one  by  one, 
to  undergo  a  sort  of  examination. 

"We  ought  to  make  an  example  here,"  said  Stoflet; 
whose  harsh  and  coarse  features  spoke  a  savage  triumph. 
"  When  they  learn  what  is  to  be  gained  by  resisting  us, 
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the  gates  of  all  the  towns  will  open  of  their  own 
accord." 

Cathelineau  was  not  there,  and  the  priests  who  ac- 
companied Stoflet's  troops  had  not  the  same  influence 
over  him  as  over  the  peasants.  He  was  surrounded  by 
some  low  wretches,  the  first  leaders  of  a  confused  move- 
ment, soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  gentlemen.  One  of 
them,  who  had  been  nicknamed  "Sixpence,"  strongly 
backed  up  Stoflet's  words  : 

"Yes,  yes;  let  us  kill  them,  and  let  us  pillage  the 
houses.  We  want  money  to  carry  on  a  war,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  tradespeoples'  purses  that  we  must  take  it." 

A  man,  dressed  like  a  miller,  with  a  long  whip  in  his 
hand  and  a  large  hat  on  his  head,  rose  upon  hearing 
"  Sixpence  "  speak.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  his  tonsure 
revealed  his  profession.  He  was  the  fugitive  priest  from 
Baroniere,  a  village  near  Chollet. 

"  If  I  hear  another  word  about  theft  and  pillage,  I 
shall  leave  the  army,  giving  it  my  malediction,"  he  cried  ; 
"and  I  shall  take  away  with  me  its  title  of  Christian, 
which  it  will  not  longer  deserve." 

Stoflet  was  hanging  down  his  head  ;  two  or  three  of  the 
leaders  seconded  the  priest's  words,  while  "  Sixpence  " 
had  disappeared  behind  his  companions. 

"  See,"  said  the  cure,  going  towards  the  window  of  the 
room. 

The  prisoners  were  assembled  in  the  courtyard.     It 
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was  daylight,  and  a  cold  rain  chilled  them  to  the  bone ; 
their  hands  were  tied  together,  and  their  pale  faces  had 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  peasants.  Not  daring  to 
disobey  orders  and  to  let  them  go,  and  guessing  that  the 
chiefs  were  discussing  the  question  of  life  or  death,  a 
numerous  circle  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  had  gathered 
round  the  court ;  they  had  knelt  down,  and  were  all  re- 
peating their  morning  prayers,  asking  God  that  the  life 
of  the  prisoners  might  be  spared. 

"They  are  asking  pardon  for  their  enemies  of  the 
Father  of  mercies,"  said  the  cure,  looking  fixedly  at  those 
among  the  leaders  who  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example. 

Every  one  was  moved. 

At  the  same  instant  cries  were  heard  at  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

"  Bonchamps  !  "  cried  the  women  and  children  of 
Chollet.  "  M.  le  Marquis !  "  said  the  peasants  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  leaders  went  out  to  meet  him.  Stoflet  shrugged 
his  shoulders  impatiently,  while  "Sixpence"  and  his 
comrades  had  disappeared.  The  priest  of  Baroniere  had 
run  among  the  first  to  meet  the  new-comers. 

"  It  is  God  who  sends  you,  M.  le  Marquis  ! "  he  cried : 
"come  to  save  the  prisoners  whom  these  gentlemen 
wished  very  much  to  shoot." 

"  To  shoot  the  prisoners  ! "  and  M.  de  Bonchamps  cast 
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a  firm  and  calm  look  around  him — "  to  stain,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  war,  hands  which  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God  and  of  the  King !  You  cannot  have 
been  thinking  of  it,  my  friends.  Where  would  then  be 
the  blessing  of  God  on  our  arms  ?  That  which  we  are 
about  to  attempt  is  difficult :  we  cannot  even  hope  for 
glory  :  civil  wars  never  give  that ;  but  we  are  marching 
'in  the  name.of  God,  and  for  His  cause,  and  He  will  be 
able  to  give  us  strength  and  victory :  an  eternal  reward 
awaits  us  for  our  short  labours.  Let  us,  then,  guard  our- 
selves from  committing  crimes,  and  from  driving  away 
from  ourselves  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Chollet  is  ours — 
you  have  conquered  it.  Quite  enough  blood  has  been 
already  shed  ;  let  us  not  make  a  drop  to  flow  needlessly. 
Let  the  prisoners  be  sent  in,  and  let  them  be  treated  with 
humanity.  You  wish  it  to  be  so,  gentlemen  ? "  added  the 
Marquis,  turning  to  the  leaders  who  had  preceded  him  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgent  troops,  and  who  yielded  in- 
voluntarily to  the  ascendancy  of  a  superiority  of  mind 
and  heart  stronger  than  that  of  rank. 

"  All,  sir  1 "  said  Stoflet,  himself  conquered  ;  and  the 
grateful  cries  of  the  National  Guard  joined  with  the 
transport  of  the  peasants ;  but  the  genuine  Republicans 
did  not  shout— did  not  give  thanks  ;  they  passed  with  a 
gloomy  air  before  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  No  one, 
however,  gave  any  attention  to  their  indignation,  for 
Cathelineau  was  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Chollet. 

3—2 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CAPTURE. 

JHILK  the  insurrection  of  Anjou  was  advancing 
towards  Poitou,  which  was  rising  in  its  turn, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  of  Clisson  saw 
with  much  uneasiness  the  day  of  drawing  for  the  con- 
scription approaching.  M.  de  Lescure's  people  had  gone 
down  to  the  town  in  the  morning ;  the  peasants  were  still 
calm,  for  the  priest  of  Boisine  had  taken  the  oath,  and 
the  surrounding  parishes,  not  being  deprived  of  the  priest 
in  whom  they  trusted,  had  not  been  accustomed  for 
several  months  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Government 
by  being  present,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  rocks,  at 
the  Divine  Service  celebrated  by  the  "good  priests,"  as 
they  were  called. 

M.  de  Lescure  had  come  back  to  the  castle  when 
Mass  was  ended  ;  his  guests  had  become  fewer,  for  the 
step  taken  by  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  had  appeared 
dangerous  to  many  people.  Some  had  joined  him,  others 
had  gone  to  seek  a  more  secure  shelter  elsewhere ;  the 
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women  and  old  men  alone  had  remained  at  Clisson,  and 
their  helplessness  and  weakness  held  back  M.  de  Lescure 
by  the  strongest  bonds. 

People  were  slowly  coming  back  from  Boisine" :  three 
young  girls  were  walking  before  their  mother,  talking 
and  laughing  among  themselves.  The  eldest  of  them, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Boguet,  was  more  serious  than  her  sisters. 

"If  we  were  obliged  to  run  away,"  she  said,  "where 
should  we  go  to  hide  ourselves  ? " 

"  We  would  not  hide  ourselves,"  cried  Celeste,  gaily ; 
"  we  will  go  with  the  Christian  Army.  We  will  take  care 
of  the  wounded ;  we  will  make  soup  for  the  soldiers.  I 
have  borrowed  a  white  apron  from  the  cook,  to  see  what 
I  look  like  in  it ;  and  I  look  charming !  " 

"And  mamma  ?"  continued  Marie. 

"  Mamma  would  stay  with  Louise  in  the  hospital ;  she 
will  comfort  those  who  are  unhappy,  and  Louise  will 
mend  the  torn  clothes." 

"  And  our  father  ?     When  shall  we  go  to  join  him  ?" 

"  Why  did  our  father  go  away  ? "  murmured  Celeste ; 
but  a  feeling  of  respect  did  not  allow  her  to  speak  her 
thoughts  aloud,  and  she  only  said,  "  When  we  have  de- 
feated the  Blues,  and  replaced  the  King  on  his  throne, 
our  father  will  come  back,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy 
together." 

M.  de  Lescure  was  standing  under  the  portico. 

"They  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  begin  breakfast, 
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young  ladies,"  he  said,  laughing ;  and  the  girls,  ashamed 
and  frightened,  running  off  like  fawns,  soon  disappeared 
in  the  great  castle. 

M.  de  Lescure  went  in  after  them. 

"  Poor  children !"  he  said  ;  "how  can  I  leave  them  here 
without  protection  ? " 

The  rest  were  at  breakfast,  and  were  talking  gaily. 

"I  am  half  ashamed  that  our  people  should  have  drawn 
for  the  conscription,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure,  "while 
Henri  is  away  with  his  peasants." 

"  They  had  no  personal  dislike  to  it,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband,  gravely ;  "  and  one  cannot  engage  men  in  an 
insurrection  if  their  consciences  do  not  speak  to  them." 

"Oh!  if  I  had  said  one  word  at  Florent  and  at  Germain, 
their  conscience  would  have  spoken  to  them,"  persisted 
Madame  de  Lescure. 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  have  put  yours  in  the 
place  of  theirs,"  answered  her  husband,  who  was  eating 
nothing,  and  whose  countenance  seemed  full  of  sadness. 

He  was  gazing  listlessly  out  of  a  window  opposite  to 
him,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  became  fixed.  He  half  rose, 
then  sat  down  again,  murmuring, 

"In  a  little  while!" 

"  What  have  you  seen,  dear  ? "  said  his  wife,  who  was 
seated  opposite  to  him,  and  who  had  observed  his  move- 
ment without  seeing  his  change  of  countenance.  "  Do 
you  want  anything  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  M.  de  Lescure ;  but  he  still  continued  to 
look  out  of  window. 

A  servant  hastily  entered  the  dining-room. 

"  The  castle  is  surrounded,  M.  le  Marquis  !  "  he  cried 
with  alarm ;  "  they  are  going  to  arrest  us  ! " 

"  Very  well,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  rising ;  "  let  them 
carry  me  off!  I  am  ready.  I  suppose  that  the  whole 
house  is  not  implicated."  And  he  went  out  with  his 
wife  to  meet  the  gendarmes,  who  were  only  about  twenty 
in  number. 

They  looked  with  some  surprise  at  the  group  of  women, 
old  men,  and  young  girls  who  pressed  forward,  trembling, 
to  the  hall  door. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  citizens  are  not  very 
dangerous  to  the  Republic,"  murmured  the  soldiers  to 
each  other,  "  even  if  they  were  not  good  people." 

But  the  sergeant  had  advanced  towards  M.  de  Lescure, 
and  was  holding  an  open  paper  :  "  By  order  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  M.  and  Madame  de  Lescure,  and  all  other 
suspected  persons  who  may  be  found  at  Clisson,  are  to 
be  arrested  and  taken  to  Bressuire  for  the  greater  safety 
of  the  Republic." 

M.  de  Lescure  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  he  said  ;  "  but  what  harm  can  these 
women  and  children  do  ? " 

Madame  de  Lescure  squeezed  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Wherever  you  go,  I  shall  go ! "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  I  know  it !  "  And  a  tender  smile  lighted  up  for  an 
instant  the  grave  face  of  the  Marquis.  "  But  your  parents, 
your  daughter  ? " 

"The  little  one  is  in  safety  with  her  nurse  ;  but  my 
mother  ? " 

And  she  turned  towards  Madame  de  Donissan,  who 
was  coming  down  the  flight  of  steps. 

"  I  shall  go  with  my  daughter,"  she  said  aloud. 

Madame  de  Lescure  left  her  husband  and  ran  towards 
her. 

"  No,  stay  here  ! "  she  besought  her  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  are  not  included  in  the  order  of  arrest :  my  father 
shall  defend  the  castle,  and  protect  those  who  remain 
in  it." 

"  Your  father ! "  And  she  showed  her  M.  de  Donissan 
by  the  side  of  his  son-in-law  and  of  M.  Bernard  de 
Marigny,  his  cousin ;  both  had  declared  that  they  would 
share  the  fate  of  M.  de  Lescure. 

A  gendarme  had  approached. 

"  In  any  case,  madame  would  have  had  to  come,  for 
the  order  of  arrest  says  '  all  suspected  persons.' " 

"  You  wish,  then,  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
sacrificing  myself  for  my  daughter  ? "  said  Madame  de 
Donissan,  in  so  tender  and  dignified  a  manner  that  the 
gendarme,  touched  with  pity,  did  not  answer. 

"  Her  eyes  shine  like  diamonds,"  he  said,  and  returned 
to  join  his  comrades. 
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All  the  horses  had  been  taken  away  a  month  before 
for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  oxen  were  harnessed 
to  the  carriage.  The  ranks  of  the  guests  of  the  castle  had 
become  thinner  :  some  people  had  pleaded  their  health, 
others  had  disguised  themselves  as  servants,  while  Ma- 
dame Boguet  and  her  daughters  remained  standing  in 
one  corner. 

"Are  those  little  citizens  suspected  ?"  said  a  gendarme. 

The  sergeant  hesitated.  He  did  not  belong  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  trust  the 
arrest  of  M.  de  Lescure  to  the  Bressuire  regiments,  and 
they  had  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
which  had  been  called  out  against  the  rebels  to  execute 
the  order  which  had  been  given  ten  days  before. 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  said  Madame  Boguet,  suddenly 
making  up  her  mind,  and  advancing  towards  Madame 
de  Lescure.  "  We  shall  be  safer  in  prison  with  you  than 
alone  at  Clisson.  People  might  come  to  rob  us ;  and 
you  know,"  she  added,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "that  I 
have  not  in  the  world  a  roof  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

"  M.  Desessait  remains  here,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure, 
very  low;  "he  has  disguised  himself.  I  saw  him  just 
now  in  the  kitchen,  in  a  cotton  cap  and  white  dress." 

Madame  Boguet  repressed  a  smile. 

"  I  had  rather  be  under  the  protection  of  M.  de  Lescure 
than  under  that  of  a  cook,"  she  said. 

Her  daughters  had  come  near. 
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"  Yes,  let  us  go  to  prison,"  said  Celeste  to  her  sisters ; 
"it  is  the  beginning  of  our  adventures.  M.  Henri  will 
deliver  us :  he  promised  it ! " 

"  Poor  children  !  "  said  their  mother,  softly. 

"  And  I  will  protect  Mdlle.  Marie,"  announced  M.  de 
Marigny. 

"Get  into  your  carriage,  ladies,"  said  M.  de  Lescure. 
"  Is  Madame  Boguet  coming  with  us  ? "  And  he  looked 
at  her  with  surprise. 

"Who  would  protect  my  children?"  she  said.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

He  bowed  without  answering  her. 

"A  prisoner's  protection,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

All  entered  the  carriage,  and  the  heavy  vehicle,  shaking 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  twenty  gen- 
darmes, took  the  road  to  Bressuire.  The  serjeant  had 
drawn  out  his  sabre  and  spoke  to  his  troop. 

"Citizens,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  that  you  will  make  a  point 
of  bearing  witness  to  the  submission  with  which  they 
have  obeyed,  and  to  the  good  reception  which  they  have 
given  us ! " 

All  the  gendarmes  applauded,  for  the  passions  of  civil 
war  were  not  yet  let  loose. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  GROCER'S  LODGINGS. 

patriots  in  Bressuire  were  not  reassured: 
there  were  rumours  of  risings  in  all  the 
parishes.  The  echoes  of  Chollet,  of  St. 
Florent,  and  of  Chenille  had  reached  their  ears.  Every 
one  was  at  the  gates.  The  women  had  hidden  their 
money,  their  linen,  and  their  best  clothes. 

"  They  say  that  they  did  not  pillage  at  Chdllet,"  said 
the  boldest. 

"  Yes  ;  but  at  St.  Florent  they  burnt  everything,"  said 
the  timid  ones. 

"The  papers  of  the  district!  That  didn't  do  much 
harm ! " 

And  every  one  laughed,  except  the  municipal  officers, 
who  had  to  keep  up  their  dignity. 

The  rulers  were  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall,  the 
"  District,"  as  it  was  then  called,  a  little  excited,  for  they 
were  expecting  the  return  of  the  gendarmes  who  had 
been  sent  to  Clisson,  and  they  did  not  come. 
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"If  the  rebels  should  have  been  about  there,"  they 
said,  "there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  patriots  to 
offer  any  resistance.  They  say  that  M.  Henri  has  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants." 

"  Nonsense !  Such  a  child  ! "  said  disdainfully  a  shoe- 
maker, who  had  never  had  the  honour  of  selling  boots 
to  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein. 

"  Since  M.  le  Marquis  has  emigrated,  it  must  certainly 
be  his  son,"  said  the  rival  shoemaker,  who  had  the  custom 
of  the  Castle  of  Durbelliere ;  but  at  the  words  "  M.  le 
Marquis"  all  the  magistrates  drew  themselves  up  in 
indignation,  and  the  unhappy  shoemaker,  confused  and 
alarmed,  left  the  council  in  great  haste,  pleading  indis- 
position. 

"  He  is  an  aristocrat ;  we  must  mark  him  down,"  said 
his  enemy  solemnly ;  and  all  the  others  applauded  him. 

Still  the  gendarmes  did  not  arrive.  However,  they 
were  on  the  road  ;  but  the  good  reception  at  the  Castle 
of  Clisson  had  included  dinner,  and  the  patriots  had  not 
hurried  their  meal.  They  were  getting  near  Bressuire, 
and  the  inhabitants,  hearing  the  heavy  steps  of  the  oxen 
and  the  lumbering  wheels  of  the  carriage,  went  out 
of  the  town  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  party.  A  certain 
number  of  ill-looking  men,  almost  all  strangers  to  the 
country,  cried  with  hoarse  voices, 

"  Down  with  the  aristocrats  ! " 

The  volunteers,  led  on  by  their  example,  repeated  the 
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same  cry.  The  sergeant  of  the  gendarmes  advanced 
towards  them  with  his  sword  drawn  : 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongues,  you  fools ! "  he  cried. 
"If  all  citizens  were  worth  as  much  as  these  are,  the 
Republic  would  be  in  no  danger." 

"Take  us  to  the  Town  Hall,"  said  M.  de  Lescure, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window.  He  was  so  much 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  crowd  drew 
back  without  insulting  him. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  sergeant  went  in  to  make  his  report. 

"  Where  are  we  to  take  the  prisoners  ? "  he  asked. 

The  magistrates  hesitated. 

"  To  Foret-on-Sevre,"  said  the  shoemaker. 

Many  persons  had  already  been  taken  to  this  little 
castle,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Duplessis-Mornay, 
and  where  he  had  died.  The  guards  there  were  renowned 
for  their  patriotism.  They  had  talked  of  a  massacre,  and 
the  good  sergeant  trembled  for  the  prisoners,  who  had 
touched  his  heart. 

"  Let  the  citizens  return  to  Ciisson,  and  let  a  guard  be 
given  them,"  he  said.  "  I  offer  myself  as  their  com- 
mander." 

"The  wine  appears  to  be  good  at  Clisson,"  said  the 
shoemaker,  ironically. 

The  gendarme  stared  at  him:  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
country,  and  did  not  know  the  magistrate's  antecedents. 
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"  Dv  you  happen  to  know  what  a  respectable  man  in 
like  ?  "  he  asked  him,  contemptuously. 

The  shoemaker  was  purple  with  anger,  but  no  one 
attended  to  him. 

"  Clisson  is  isolated :  it  would  be  easy  to  take  it  by 
surprise  ;  and  Boisine  is  not  over  safe  already,"  said  the 
chief  magistrate.  "  It  will  be  better  to  keep  them  here." 
"Let  them  at  least  have  the  town  for  their  prison," 
said  the  sergeant.  "  There  are  six  women  to  three  men, 
without  reckoning  a  fine  handsome  girl  on  the  box,  whom 
no  one  ordered  me  to  arrest,  but  she  came  over  and  above 
the  bargain." 

The  magistrates  began  to  laugh,  and  the  sergeant  went 
out  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners. 

During  his  absence  the  carriage,  carefully  guarded  by 
the  escort,  had  been  surrounded  by  the  crowd.  A  muni- 
cipal officer,  dressed  in  a  handsome  uniform,  still  quite 
new,  divided  the  throng  of  people  and  advanced  to  the 
carriage. 

"  If  the  magistrates  give  their  consent,  I  offer  to  guard 
these  prisoners  at  my  own  house,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice. 
Madame  de  Lescure  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and  not  without  uneasiness.  Was  it  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  ?  She  turned  to  her  maid  Agathe,  foster-sister  to 
M.  de  Lescure,  who,  not  choosing  to  abandon  them, 
had  squeezed  herself  with  great  difficulty  on  the  box, 
between  the  coachman  and  M.  de  Marigny. 
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"It  is  M.  Gady,  your  grocer,  mada  :ic,"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  We  cannot  dispose  of  our  own  persons,"  said  M.  de 
Lescure,  "  otherwise  I  would  immediately  accept  M. 
Gady's  hospitality." 

The  municipal  officer  drew  himself  up  proudly,  de- 
lighted to  find  that  they  knew  his  name. 

"  But  I  wish  to  speak  myself  in  the  Town  Hall,"  con- 
tinued M.  de  Lescure.  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  been 
arrested  :  I  demand  a  trial." 

"  And  I  demand  mine  too,"  whispered  Celeste,  who  was 
still  laughing. 

Her  sister  touched  her  with  her  elbow  to  make  her 
hold  her  tongue. 

The  sergeant  had  re*appeared, 

"I  could  not  get  leave  to  take  you  back  to  Clisson, 
citizens,"  he  said  to  Madame  de  Lescure,  "  but  you  may 
lodge  wherever  you  like  in  the  town.  You  will  not  be 
taken  to  prison." 

"  Then  we  will  go  to  M.  Gady's  house,"  said  Madame 
de  Lescure,  joyously.  "  I  remember  him  now  quite  well, 
and  we  shall  be  quite  close  and  handy  for  buying  our 
sugar."  She  laughed,  and  her  husband  looked  at  her 
compassionately. 

"  Take  care  what  you  Say,"  he  whispered,  as  he  passed 
her  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  enter  the 
Town  Hall. 
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Madame  de  Lescure  blushed :  she  looked  for  the  cheerful 
face  of  the  good  grocer  ;  but  he  had  vanished,  and  a  fine 
young  man,  strong,  with  an  open  countenance  and  thick 
curly  hair,  came  forward  in  his  stead. 

"  My  father  has  gone  home  to  prepare  the  lodgings," 
he  said,  smiling :  "  I  will  show  the  coachman  the  way." 
And  the  four  oxen  soon  brought  the  carriage  to  the 
municipal  officer's  door. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  little  house.  The 
grocer  had  run  in  all  out  of  breath. 

"  M.  le  Marquis  and  some  ladies  are  coming  to  lodge 
here ! "  he  cried,  as  he  entered  the  little  shop,  where  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  alone,  for  all  their  customers 
were  in  the  market-place,  round  the  carriage :  "  we  must 
get  the  upstairs  rooms  ready  directly." 

His  wife  had  risen  from  her  seat— her  arms  hanging 
down,  her  mouth  open. 

"  M.  le  Marquis !  "  she  repeated  slowly. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Lescure,  and  all  his  people. 
There  are  six  ladies :  I  do  not  know  who  any  of  them 
are,  except  Madame  la  Marquise.  I  saw  them  one  day 
when  I  »vent  to  Mass  at  Boisine — in  the  old  days,"  he 
adde^,  recollecting  himself.  "  Come,  Catherine,  Marie, 
we  must  make  haste  ! " 

Catherine  had  smiled,  bending  towards  her  sister. 

"  It  must  certainly  have  been  Jean  who  gave  this  advice 
to  my  father.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleasing  nobles 
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and  priests  because  of  Marthe.  However,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  a  marquis  before  they  are  all  quite  extinct." 
And  she  ran  to  open  the  windows  of  the  two  little  best 
bed-rooms,  which  were  carefully  kept  in  order  for  rela- 
tions who  came  from  a  distance,  or  for  merchants  who 
had  dealings  with  Gady,  and  who  sometimes  came  to 
Bressuire  on  business. 

She  had  hardly  time  to  shake  out  the  curtains  of  violet 
chintz  with  a  flowery  pattern,  and  to  throw  over  the  bed 
a  coverlet  of  yellow  satin,  which  belonged  to  "your  late 
grandmother,"  as  Madame  Gady  said  to  her  daughters, 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door. 

M.  de  Donissan  alighted  first  to  hand  out  the  ladies. 
Gady  hurried  them  in,  and  almost  pushed  them  into  the 
back  shop.  The  idle  fellows  of  the  place  who  had  followed 
the  procession  began  to  pour  into  the  little  shop.  The 
grocer  came  forward  to  them  after  he  had  shut  the  door 
at  the  back. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  citizens  ? "  he  asked. 

"  A  penn'orth  of  tobacco,"  said  one  patriot,  gravely. 

"  And  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  aristocrats,"  said  a 
second,  impudently. 

"  I  have  no  aristocrats  here,"  ha  said,  boldly ;  "  I  have 
only  some  prisoners  of  the  Republic,  for  whom  I  am 
responsible." 

The  resolute  tone  in  which  the  grocer  spoke,  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  son,  who  stood  upright  before  the  door 
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at  the  back,  and  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
nobles,  which  there  had  not  yet  been  time  enough  to 
efface  completely,  made  the  crowd  fall  back;  the  shop 
was  soon  empty,  and  there  only  remained  two  or  three 
customers. 

A  young  girl,  with  downcast  eyes,  was  asking  for  a 
piece  of  soap.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Jean  Gady 
advanced  quickly  towards  her  ;  and  Marthe — for  it  was 
she — gave  him  a  supplicating  but  firm  look. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  once  more,  because  it  is  the  last 
time,"  she  murmured ;  and  paying  for  her  purchase,  she 
went  hurriedly  out  of  the  shop,  and  in  an  instant  had 
disappeared  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town.  But 
Jean  followed  her  at  a  little  distance :  it  was  in  the  open 
country  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

Celeste  Boguet  had  drawn  aside  a  corner  of  the  cur-  • 
tain  which  hung  over  the  glass  door. 

"  There  is  our  dragoon  going  out,"  she  whispered  to 
her  sisters.  "There  was  there,  just  now,  a  little  peasant 
girl,  as  lovely  as  a  Madonna.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is 
gone,  his  shoulders  were  so  broad  that  they  prevented 
me  from  seeing  anything.  Perhaps  he  knows  that  young 
girl." 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,  Celeste,"  said  Mdlle.  Boguet ; 
"  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying." 

"  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  saying,"  persisted 
the  thoughtless  girl ;  "  but  now  that  there  is  no  one  in 
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the  shop,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  keep  us  here  for  ever, 
packed  eight  in  a  box,  and  nine  when  M.  le  Marquis 
comes  back." 

"We  are  very  fortunate  in  being  here,  instead  of  being 
taken  to  Foret-on-Sevre,"  said  Madame  de  Donissan, 
who  had  overheard  Celeste. 

The  girl  coloured.  As  the  daughter  of  a  petty  country 
gentleman,  she  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  great  lady, 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Court,  in  the  household  of 
Madame  Victoire,  Louis  XV.'s  daughter,  and  whose 
grave  kindness,  mingled  with  much  dignity,  imposed 
silence  on  her  gay  chatter. 

"  I  can't  forgive  myself  for  having  let  you  come  here, 
mother,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure  earnestly :  "  you  and 
my  father  are  too  old  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  time  like 
ours  ;  you  ought  not  to  brave  them." 

"  Do  you  think  that  death  would  be  less  bitter  to  me 
if  I  spent  my  life  away  from  you  ? "  said  Madame  de 
Donissan,  placing  her  hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder. 

She  kissed  it  respectfully  and  made  no  more  protests. 

Catherine  and  Marie  had  come  back  into  the  shop, 
red,  out  of  breath,  and  triumphant. 

"  Everything  is  ready  upstairs,"  they  said  to  their 
father,  who  immediately  went  to  the  door  of  the  back 
shop ;  but  the  honest  girls  drew  back  in  dismay  when 
they  saw  six  ladies  come  out  one  after  the  other  from 
the  little  roGirh  where  they  had  been1  shut  Up.  "There 
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are  only  two  beds ! "  said  Marie  to  Catherine  with  con- 
sternation. 

"They  will  manage  for  themselves,"  said  Catherine, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  They  are  very  lucky  to  have 
any  beds  at  all,  when  there  are  so  many  patriots  sleeping 
on  straw." 

Catherine's  lover  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
her  patriotism  was  more  decided  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

The  prisoners  had  just  gone  upstairs,  with  Gady  lead- 
ing the  way.  One  of  the  rooms,  which  was  furnished  with 
two  beds  and  was  larger  than  the  other,  was  intended 
for  the  ladies ;  the  three  gentlemen  were  to  inhabit  the 
other  one.  As  he  showed  them  into  these  close  quarters, 
the  good  grocer  himself  was  struck  by  the  incongruity. 

"This  is  not  like  Clisson,"  he  said,  in  an  apologetic 
voice. 

"  Clisson  is  no  longer  a  place  of  refuge  for  us,"  said 
Madame  de  Lescure,  quickly,  "and  we  have  found  one 
here." 

Gady  bowed  to  the  ground  :  if  he  had  to  die  for  it,  he 
would  not  have  given  up  the  Marquise  after  that  speech. 

Celeste  had  gone  to  the  window.  The  grocer  went  up 
to  her  quickly : 

"Just  one  word  more,  ladies,"  he  said,  "before  I  leave 
you  :  do  not  let  yourselves  be  seen,  do  not  let  yourselves 
be  heard ;  let  people  forget  you,  if  possible, — it  will  be 
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the  surest  way  of  safety.  We  will  do  what  we  can  on 
our  part."  And  he  went  away. 

Madame  Boguet  had  sat  down  on  a  chair  with  a  look 
of  despair,  but  Madame  de  Lescure,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  put  down  her  gloves,  her  handkerchief,  and  her 
fan. 

"I  am  going  to  arrange  the  room  after  my  own 
fashion,"  she  said,  in  a  gay  tone ;  "  since  this  will  perhaps 
be  our  lodging  for  several  days,  we  must  settle  ourselves 
into  it.  Father,  if  you  will  take  away  M.  de  Marigny 
with  you,  we  women  shall  be  more  at  our  ease." 

"That  is  to  say  that  you  turn  us  out,"  said  M.  de 
Donissan,  gaily. 

"  Not  altogether ;  but  I  must  have  room  to  make  our 
arrangements."  And  she  began  to  shake  out  the  beds. 

The  two  gentlemen  departed. 

"We  want  a  third  bed,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure, 
who  had  taken  all  the  management  on  herself;  "one  for 
Madame  Boguet  and  Marie,  one  for  Celeste  and  Louise, 
one  for  my  mother  and  me,  and  a  mattress  in  the  corner 
for  Agathe." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me,  madame,"  said 
the  good  girl,  laughing.  "I  am  to  sleep  in  the  back 
shop,  with  M.  Gady's  daughters." 

"  Very  good !  Now,  nobody  is  to  help  me.  I  am 
going  to  begin  my  morning  as  a  prisoner,  by  making  the 
beds  myself.  Only,  Agathe,  I  cannot  lift  these  mat- 
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tresses  all  alone.  No,  no,  do  not  take  them  all :  only 
one  corner." 

Half  laughing,  half  crying,  Agathe  carried  off  the 
mattresses  stolen  from  each  bed,  to  make  a  third.  She 
could  easily  have  lifted,  at  the  same  time,  Madame  de 
Lescure,  who  was  gravely  unfolding  the  counterpanes. 

"You  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  bed,"  said  her 
mother. 

"You  shall  see.     No  one  is  to  give  me  any  advice." 

And  she  carefully  spread  out  the  first  sheet,  without 
a  single  crease ;  the  blankets,  the  counterpane,  nothing 
was  wanting,  but  still  the  bed  had  a  strange  appearance. 
The  lady  looked  at  it  anxiously,  and  spread  out  the  bed- 
clothes  with  still  greater  care. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? "  she  said  j  "  I  thought  it 
was  very  well  made." 

Madame  de  Donissan  laughed;  the  three  sisters  knew 
no  more  about  it  than  Madame  de  Lescure.  Agathe 
came  forward  and  lifted  up  the  coverings. 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  second  sheet,  madame,"  she 
said,  gravely. 

"  Have  I  really  ? "  she  said,  letting  herself  fall  into  a 
chair  with  a  disappointed  air.  "  Agathe,  please  make  it 
again,  I  can  do  no  more ;  I  should  never  have  thought 
that  it  was  so  tiring  to  make  a  bed." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    MOURNFUL    TRYST. 


the  prisoners  were  making  themselves 
at  home  in  the  place  of  shelter  so  generously 
offered  to  them  by  the  municipal  officer,  Jean 
Gady  had  rejoined  Marthe  in  a  little  valley  not  far  from 
the  town.  The  young  girl  had  walked  fast;  she  felt 
that  she  was  followed,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
Jean.  She  wanted  to  see  him  once  again,  in  order  to 
tell  him  why  she  should  not  see  him  any  more  ;  but  she 
had  hastened  to  leave  the  town,  to  escape  from  the  eyes 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  always  curiously  fixed  on 
her;  and  besides,  in  hurrying  away,  she  was  hastening 
the  moment  of  that  interview  which  she  both  desired 
and  feared.  She  had  stopped,  out  of  breath,  and  had 
just  seated  herself  on  a  stone  to  rest,  when  Jean  appeared 
before  her. 

"  Marthe  !  "  he  said. 

She  rose.  Just  before,  her  legs  had  trembled  beneath 
her,  now  she  felt  herself  strong  ;  the  great  hour  of  the 
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struggle  had  come,  and  God  had  answered  the  prayer 
which  the  poor  child  had  never  ceased  to  send  up  to 
Him  during  the  last  fortnight. 

"  Marthe !  "  repeated  the  young  man ;  "  why  did  you 
come  to  our  house,  and  why  did  you  run  away  without 
saying  anything  to  anybody,  like  a  frightened  lamb  ? " 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  follow  me,"  said  Marthe  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  came  to  see  you  once  more  as  a  friend." 

Jean  looked  at  her :  his  anger  was  already  rising. 

"  For  the  last  time !  "  he  cried.  "  You  won't  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me  ?  you  are  thinking  of  some  one 
else.  Let  him  take  care  of  himself!  If  any  one  comes 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  you,  only  to  speak  one  word 
of  love  to  you,  and  I  find  him  there,  he  will  not  speak 
twice  to  you !  " 

"I  think  of  no  one  but  you,"  said  Marthe,  with  the 

'    unchangeable  gentleness  of  the  Vendean  women ;  "  how 

could  I  do  otherwise,  since  I  was  betrothed  to  you? 

But,  Jean,  all  that  is  over ;  the  good  God  has  separated 

us,  and  we  can  never  be  married  ! " 

"  Curses  upon "  began  Jean,  but  he  did  not  finish 

his  sentence ;  Marthe  had  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 

"  Be  quiet ! "  she  said,  sharply.  "  I  want  to  be  able  to 
pray  for  you." 

"You  come  to  tell  me  that  your  God,  or  rather  your 
priests,  have  separated  us,  and  you  will  not  let  me  curse 
them ! "  cried  Jean,  giving  vent  to  his  fury.  "  Such  is 
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the  slavery  from  which  the  Republic  has  delivered  us. 
We  need  not  now  give  account  of  our  actions  to  any  one, 
and  we  can  do  whatever  we  wish." 

"  And  who  is  it  who  helps  you  to  do  what  you  ought 
to  do  and  don't  like  ? "  asked  the  young  Vendean  woman, 
standing  upright,  her  eyes  excited  by  the  strife,  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  upon  her  breast,  as  though  she 
were  guarding  the  last  treasure  left  to  her — her  hope  and 
her  religious  belief. 

"  Who  has  forbidden  you  to  belong  to  me  ? "  continued 
Jean,  without  answering  Marthe's  difficult  question. 
"  Tell  me  directly,  this  moment,  that  I  may  go  and  look 
for  him,  where  he  is  hiding,  that  I  may  kill  him ! " 

"She  who  commanded  me  to  bid  you  farewell  has 
been  sleeping  in  the  grave  for  eight  days,"  said  Marthe, 
slowly,  and  as  if  she  spoke  with  difficulty.  "  Two  hours 
before  her  death,  my  mother  gave  her  malediction  to 
those  who  should  go  over  to  the  side  of  those  people 
who  have  taken  away  our  good  priests,  and  have  put  us 
in  danger  of  dying  without  sacraments.  She  looked  at 
me :  I  knew  well  that  it  was  to  me  that  she  was  speaking, 
and  I  promised  to  obey  her,  while  her  eyes  were  closing, 
and  while  the  priest  was  saying,  'Depart,  Christian 
soul ! ' " 

Young  Gady  paused  for  a  minute,  astonished  and 
nearly  conquered.  Respect  for  the  dead  formed  part  of 
the  earliest  education  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Poitou, 
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whether  peasants  or  townsfolk.  Marthe's  promise  seemed 
to  him  almost  as  sacred  as  it  did  to  her.  But  it  was  not 
in  vain  that  the  philosophical  doctrines,  which  had  been 
spread  throughout  France  in  books  and  newspapers,  had 
undermined  all  religious  principles  and  ideas  of  morality. 
In  the  general  inundation  of  notions  of  liberty,  those 
souls  which  only  possessed  a  traditional  faith  and  un- 
certain convictions  had  let  themselves  be  carried  away 
by  the  current  of  popular  passions  and  hopes  towards  a 
practical  unbelief.  They  did  not  go  to  the  services  held 
by  the  fugitive  priests,  nor  did  they  attend  those  of  the 
"  Constitutional "  clergy ;  they  were  unconsciously  ad- 
vancing towards  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

But  indignation  had  again  seized  Jean :  he  looked  at 
Marthe  angrily. 

"  Since  when  have  the  living  been  sacrificed  to  the 
dead  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  Your  priests 
themselves  have  said  that  a  man  ought  to  leave  all, 
parents  and  friends,  to  cleave  to  his  wife  :  ought  the  wife 
to  do  nothing  in  her  turn  ? " 

Marthe  had  sat  down  again ;  the  conflict  exhausted 
her.  She  had  hoped  that  Jean  would  understand  her 
reasons  immediately,  and  that  he  would  submit,  as  she 
did,  to  an  inevitable  misfortune.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  her  large  sad  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  your  wife,  Jean  ;  the  priest  has  not  yet 
pronounced  his  benediction  over  us,  and  he  never  will 
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pronounce  it.  My  mother  would  curse  me  from  her 
grave." 

"Your  mother  is  dead,"  said  Jean,  in  his  anger  lying 
to  his  own  conscience. 

Marthe  sprang  up. 

"  She  lives ! "  she  cried.  "  She  hears  us,  she  sees  us ;  I 
am  sure  of  it.  She  has  appeared  to  me  every  night  since 
we  buried  her,  while  I  have  been  alone  in  the  house  ;  she 
has  come  to  take  care  of  me  as  she  used  to  do.  If  I 
were  to  disobey  her  I  should  never  see  her  again,  or  I 
should  see  her  angry  with  me,  with  her  hand  stretched 
out,  and  her  eyes  flashing  as  they  did  when  she  pro- 
nounced the  curse.  Now  she  sits  by  me ;  she  takes  me 
on  her  knees,  as  she  used  to  do  when  I  was  little ;  she 
comforts  me,  and  then  I  weep  :  in  the  daytime  I  cannot." 

Jean  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  uneasiness. 

"  You  are  ill ! "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  in  a  fever  sometimes ;  and  then 
I  am  all  alone,  now  that  Jacques  and  Pierre  have  gone 

with  M.  Henri.  The  nights  are  long,  and  sometimes 

I  am  frightened." 

Jean  made  one  step  towards  Marthe :  he  wanted  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  fell  on  her  knees,  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  push  him  away. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  said ;  "  you  do  not  believe  in  God,  you 
do  not  go  to  Mass !  My  mother  was  right ;  I  cannot  be 
your  wife — you  would  draw  me  down  to  hell ! " 
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She  was  trembling  in  all  her  limbs. 

"You  would  be  free  to  believe  whatever  you  liked," 
said  Jean,  proudly :  "  the  Republicans  do  not  force  any 
one's  conscience,  and  if  you  could  not  be  always  running 
to  Mass  in  the  woods,  there  are  two  services  every  day 
in  the  two  churches  in  the  town." 

"  Intruders,"  said  Marthe,  disdainfully,  "  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  holy  father  the  Pope ! " 

Jean  laughed  scornfully. 

"  We  don't  vrant  a  Pope  any  more  than  a  King  !  "  he 
said. 

Marthe  had  risen,  and  she  had  drawn  her  shawl  round 
her  shoulders. 

".And  my  brothers  are  righting  for  God  and  the  King," 
she  said.  "  Good  bye,  Jean." 

"  I  shall  come  one  of  these  days  to  the  Green  Farm, 
and  I  shall  carry  you  away  before  you  have  time  to 
say  a  word  ! "  cried  the  young  man,  beside  himself  with 
passion.  "  I  do  not  know  what  is  preventing  me  from 
doing  it  to-day,  at  this  moment"  And  he  advanced 
towards  her  threateningly. 

"  You  are  still  too  good  a  man  for  that,"  she  said, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  In  a  year's  time,  perhaps, 
when  you  have  become  altogether  a  Republican ;  but 
before  that  I  shall  be  no  longer  on  the  earth,"  she  added 
in  a  lower  voice. 

She  had  again  taken  up  her  basket,  which  she  had  put 
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down  on  the  stone ;  and  without  turning  round,  without 
looking  back,  she  started  again  with  a  firm  step  on  the 
road  to  St.  Aubin.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  panting,  broken 
voice  at  her  ear. 

"  Do  you  love  me  still  ? "  it  said. 

"Always!"  said  Marthe,  turning,  and  looking  at  the 
young  man. 

"  Then  I  shall  only  have  to  wait :  I  shall  find  you 
again."  And  jumping  over  a  hedge  which  separated  the 
little  hollow  path  from  a  field  of  maize,  he  disappeared 
from  Marthe's  eyes. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  spot  where 
she  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time. 

"  Good  bye  ! "  she  said  :  "  it  is  over ! "  And  she  con- 
tinued her  path,  telling  her  beads. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  AMBUSCADE. 

ARTHE  was  approaching  St.  Aubin,  absorbed 
in  her  thoughts,  still  excited  by  the  struggle, 
and  praying  with  all  her  heart  for  Jean,  who 
prayed  no  longer ;  and  she  did  not  hear  a  distant  sound, 
which  was  becoming  at  every  instant  louder  and  more 
distinct.  She  walked  on  without  raising  her  eyes,  without 
stumbling  over  the  stones  in  the  road,  the  least  turnings 
in  which  she  knew  well ;  and  she  shuddered  with  fright 
when  a  hand  was  placed  on  her  arm.  Had  Jean  followed 
so  far  ?  Should  she  have  to  begin  again  to  resist  him  ? 
She  looked  :  it  was  the  idiot  of  the  village,  "  Rougeau," 
as  they  called  him,  from  the  name  of  a  bull,  which,  while 
ploughing  one  day  in  the  fields,  had  stopped  short,  in 
spite  of  his  master's  cries,  to  avoid  stepping  on  a  new- 
born child  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground.  They  had 
taken  the  poor  little  creature  and  brought  it  up,  and 
Marthe's  mother  in  particular  had  taken  care  of  it ;  but 
as  he  grew  up,  they  found  out  that  he  was  an  idiot.  He 
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wandered  from  house  to  house,  received  by  all  with  the 
respect  due  to  those  "innocents"  to  whom  God  has 
refused  the  burden  and  the  honour  of  responsibility ;  but 
it  was  at  the  Green  Farm  that  he  spent  the  longest  time, 
it  was  at  that  hearth  that  he  came  most  often  to  seat 
himself.  Marthe  had  not,  however,  seen  him  since  her 
mother's  death.  She  looked  at  him  with  astonishment : 
an  unusual  animation  lighted  up  his  face. 

"They  are  down  there,  the  enemies  of  the  good  Lord !" 
he  said,  in  an  indistinct  voice,  which,  however,  Marthe 
understood  easily.  "  There  are  many,  many  of  them ; 
they  were  making  a  noise,  but  M.  Henri  was  hidden 
behind  a  hedge,  and  Jacques  too,  and  they  made  their 
guns  go  off;  and  on  the  other  side  they  fell,  plump,  and 
they  did  not  get  up  any  more." 

Marthe  shuddered.  This  first  beginning  of  war  seemed 
horrible  to  her.  Suppose  Jean  had  been  among  "the 
enemies  of  the  good  Lord "  who  had  fallen  before 
M.  Henri's  gun !  She  walked  on  rapidly. 

"  Can  one  pass  so  as  to  get  back  to  the  Green  Farm  ? " 
she  asked  Rougeau,  who  was  following  her. 

"  Oh,  there  is  not  any  danger  this  way,"  said  the  idiot, 
grinning,  and  showing  his  white  teeth.  "M.  Henri  is 
lying  in  ambush  behind  the  hedge  of  the  little  field,  and 
nobody  comes  near  him  from  behind.  I  am  keeping 
guard." 

"  By  walking  as  far  as  this  ? "  And  Marthe  quickened 
.her  steps, 
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The  idea  of  the  danger  which  her  brothers  and  M.  Henri 
might  be  in,  if  the  enemy  should  discover  the  path  which 
led  round  the  little  field,  had  suddenly  presented  itself 
to  her  mind.  She  longed  to  reach  the  place,  to  be  near 
them,  to  know  what  was  going  on.  She  reached  the  farm 
without  any  difficulty.  The  regular  report  of  single  shots 
could  be  heard  ;  almost  always  two  reports  followed  each 
other,  but  there  was  no  answer  from  the  little  field. 

"  M.  Henri  and  Jacques  are  firing  all  alone ! "  said 
Marthe,  surprised.  "  Cannot  the  Blues  even  do  as  much 
as  that  ? " 

"  M.  Henri  is  behind  the  hedge,  hidden  under  the  great 
holly  bushes,"  cried  the  idiot,  laughing ;  "  he  has  already 
brought  down  two  hundred  Blues." 

A  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  meadow.  The  firing 
ceased  suddenly.  The  Republicans,  tired  of  losing  the;r 
men  without  seeing  the  enemy,  had  made  a  movement 
to  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle  on  the  hill. 

"  They  are  flying,  my  friends  ! "  cried  Henri  de  la 
Rochejacquelein.  "  Now  is  our  time  ! " 

"  Long  live  the  King ! "  cried  the  peasants,  leaping 
over  the  hedges. 

The  trunk  of  each  tree  seemed  to  turn  into  a  man.  The 
Blues  found  themselves  surrounded.  They  had  thought 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  few  practised  marksmen  : 
they  now  found  themselves  opposed  to  an  army.  The 
small  detachment  took  fright  and  fled.  Henri,  the  fore- 
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most  at  the  head  of  the  peasants,  pursued  them  for  more 
than  an  hour.  He  did  not  fire  any  more,  but  the  wounded 
whom  he  had  shot,  and  who  had  wished  to  follow  their 
comrades,  fell  on  the  road,  and  died  unsuccoured.  The 
peasants  picked  up  the  guns  that  the  flying  enemy  had 
dropped,  and  Henri  returned  in  the  evening  in  triumph 
to  Durbelliere,  preceded  by  two  small  pieces  of  cannon 
which  the  enemy  had  left  on  the  field. 

Pierre  and  Jacques,  wild  with  joy,  had  gone  back  to 
the  Green  Farm. 

"  When  M.  Henri  arrived  yesterday,  very  unhappy 
because  they  had  been  beaten  and  driven  back  as  far  as 
Tiffanges,  he  did  not  think  that  we  should  do  so  well 
to-day,"  said  Pierre.  "We  told  him  so  all  the  same, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  have  from  all  the  parishes  at  least 
ten  thousand  men.  The  lads  have  all  promised  to  meet 
at  the  opening  in  the  woods,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
Bressuire  to  look  for  M.  le  Marquis,  before  they  have  cut 
off  his  head ;  and  the  Blues  shall  see  if  we  know  how  to 
shoot." 

Marthe  shuddered. 

"  M.  and  Madame  de  Lescure  are  quite  we-11,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  she  tried  to  steady ;  "  and  the  people 
are  very  kind  to  them." 

Jacques  turned  round,  and  looked  fixedly  at  his  sister. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  he  said,  in  a  threatening 

tone. 
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«'  I  have  been  to  the  town  to  buy  some  soap,"  she  said, 
without  looking  down. 

"And  to  see  Jean,  I  '11  lay  a  wager !"  burst  out  Jacques, 
rising  and  doubling  his  fists.  "After  our  mother's  dying 
words !  •' 

Marthe  did  not  flinch. 

"  I  went  to  tell  Jean  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again," 
she  said  simply, 

Jacques  paused,  ashamed  of  his  anger. 

"  Very  well,"  he  murmured. 

"It  is  at  his  father's  house  that  M.  the  Marquis  is  living," 
continued  Marthe. 

"  The  house  shall  be  protected  for  the  sake  of  M.  the 
Marquis,"  said  Pierre,  laughing. 

Marthe  smiled :  she  had  got  what  she  wanted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  BRESSUIRE. 

JJFTER  Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein  had  tri- 
umphed unexpectedly  over  the  Republicans, 
he  hastened  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Anjou, 
which  he  had  left  beaten  and  disorganized,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Bonchamps  and  Cathelineau.  The 
people  were  much  excited  at  Bressuire  at  the  rumour  of 
the  skirmish  at  Aubin.  M.  de  Lescure  had  hoped  that 
his  cousin  would  immediately  march  on  the  town,  and 
each  day  passed  in  inaction  while  his  friends  were  fighting 
seemed  a  century  to  him.  He  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  little 
room  which  gave  him  shelter,  his  head  on  his  hands,  "  in 
patience  possessing  his  soul,"  but  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  all  his  religious  strength  in  order  to  bear  imprisonment 
and  idleness. 

M.  de  Donissan,  calmer  and  older,  and  less  deeply 
interested  in  those  who  were  carrying  on  the  struggle, 
was  yet  preparing  himself  to  take  part  in  it,  by  studying 
a  bad  map  of  the  country,  which  he  had  with  great  diffi- 

n— 2 
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culty  procured,  and  on  which  he  traced,  according  to  the 
descriptions  of  M.  de  Lescure  and  Agathe,  the  little  paths 
which  he  did  not  know,  but  which  his  companions  had 
used  from  infancy. 

M.  de  Marigny  was  continually  coming  and  going  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  often  disturbing  the  ladies  in  their 
retreat,  where  Madame  de  Donissan  peacefully  knitted 
and  read  her  book  of  devotions,  and  comforted  the  weep- 
ing Madame  Boguet,  while  Madame  de  Lescure  and  the 
three  young  girls  gave  vent  to  their  impatience  at  their 
friends'  tardiness. 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  Henri  is  about,"  Madame 
de  Lescure  would  often  say;  "he  will  wait  so  long  that 
we  shall  all  be  massacred  before  he  comes.  The  Mar- 
seillais  are  said  to  be  coming  this  evening,  Madame  Gady 
told  me,  and  they  frighten  me  very  much." 

The  Marseillais  did  in  fact  arrive.  These  bodies  of 
volunteers  had  already  fought  in  several  places.  They 
were  much  feared ;  and  their  martial  appearance,  when 
they  entered  the  town  in  the  evening  by  torchlight,  made 
the  prisoners  tremble.  They  passed  under  the  grocer 
Gady's  windows  singing  the  "  Marseillaise ; "  their  dusty 
garments,  tired  aspect,  and  sparkling  eyes  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  troops  hardened  by  a  long  war. 

"  The  soldiers  rise  from  the  earth  in  our  country,"  said 
M.  de  Donissan,  watching  them  defile.  "  All  those  men 
were  at  the  plough  or  behind  the  counter  six  months  ago. 
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Luckily,  generals  are  not  to  be  made  so  easily ;  those 
whom  the  Republic  has  about  here  seem  to  beat  about 
the  bush." 

"  Don't  say  that,  father,"  cried  Madame  de  Lescure, 
eagerly,  and  laughing ;  "  you  will  take  away  all  the  glory 
of  conquering  them.  Besides,  we  are  obliged  to  impro- 
vise generals,  as  we  could  not  find  any  ready-made." 

"Perhaps  we  beat  about  the  bush,  too,  sometimes,"  and 
M.  de  Lescure  smiled  :  "  but  if  it  is  to  find  the  Blues — " 

An  alarming  tumult  interrupted  his  words.  The  Mar- 
seillais  had  put  down  their  arms,  and  were  shouting  that 
the  prisoners  must  be  got  rid  of. 

Madame  de  Donissan  rose,  and  taking  up  her  book  of 
devotions,  "  We  must  now  die,  my  children,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  pray  to  God." 

"  No,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure,  "  God  does  not  will 
that  we  should  die  without  having  declared  ourselves  for 
Him." 

"  The  Marseillais  do  no,t  know  where  we  are,"  said 
Celeste,  bravely,  coming  forwards  to  the  group  of  "grown 
people,"  as  she  always  said  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  M.  and 
Madame  Gady  will  nofc  betray  us." 

"All  the  town  knows  that  we  are  here,"  sobbed  her 
mother. 

M.  de  Marigny  was  still  looking  through  the  window, 
the  curtain  of  which  he  had  gently  raised. 

"There  they  are  I"  he  said  in  a  smothered  voice;  "  there 
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are  eleven  prisoners,  no  more.  We  have  as  many  as  that 
here.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  join  them  .  .  . 
they  are  peasants.  The  Mayor  is  there ;  he  has  his  scarf 
on  —  he  is  struggling  —  he  is  resisting  the  Marseillais. 
There  is  General  Quetineau,  a  fine  general,  who  cannot 
make  his  soldiers  obey  him !  The  whole  army  is  begin- 
ning to  fight :  the  Mayor  is  quite  angry.  Ah  !  they  have 
carried  him  off !  The  Marseillais  are  laughing  at  the 
magistrates.  Poor  creatures  !  they  are  on  their  knees  ! 
Ah !  how  horrible !  "  And  he  let  the  curtain  fall. 

A  weak  shout  had  risen  in  the  market-place.  "  Long 
live  the  King  ! "  said  the  prisoners.  They  were  answered 
by  sabre-blows.  M.  de  Marigny  was  furious  :  he  had 
seized  his  arms,  and  wished  to  go  down  and  blow  out 
the  brains  of  the  commander  of  the  Marseillais. 

"  If  I  should  be  massacred  afterwards,  what  would  it 
matter  ? "  said  he ;  "  to-day  or  to-morrow !  " 

In  vain  M.  de  Donissan  and  M.  de  Lescure  represented 
to  him  the  danger  of  his  project,  the  attention  which  he 
would  draw  upon  them,  the  death  which  would  await 
them  all.  He  would  not  listen  to  them;  the  fits  of 
violence  to  which  he  was  subject  had  completely  blinded 
him,  and  he  was  just  going  out,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  little  group  formed  by  the  Boguet  sisters.  Celeste, 
almost  as  angry  as  M.  de  Marigny,  was  saying  in  a  loud 
voice, 

"  Let  him  go  I    He  is  a  selfish  man ;  he  does  not  care 
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for  our  all  being  killed  with  him.  Very  well :  we  shall 
all  die  together !  " 

Louise  had  fainted  with  terror ;  and  Marie,  standing 
as  pale  as  death,  was  supporting  her  fainting  sister  with 
one  hand,  while  she  was  holding  back  the  passionate 
girl,  who  was  ready  to  throw  herself  on  M.  de  Marigny. 
He  shuddered  and  stopped,  his  anger  beginning  to  calm 
itself. 

The  corpses  of  the  unfortunate  peasants  had  been 
taken  away  :  the  traces  of  their  blood  had  disappeared. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bressuire,  ashamed  and  alarmed,  had 
made  haste  to  clear  away  everything  that  could  recall 
the  massacre  to  mind.  They  were  trembling  already,  for 
there  was  a  report  that  the  Royalist  army  was  advancing 
into  Poitou  ;  and  for  the  second  time,  as  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1792,  the  prisoners  had  been  murdered  in  the 
towns  where  there  was  most  reason  to  fear  reprisals. 
The  Marseillais  reigned  as  masters  over  a  terrified  popu- 
lation. New  arrests  every  night  had  filled  the  prisons ; 
townspeople  suspected  of  aristocratic  sympathies,  and 
doubtful  patriots,  were  taken  into  custody,  The  Mayor, 
who  had  opposed  the  murder  of  the  prisoners,  was  carried 
off  amongst  the  first ;  but  the  little  house  in  the  Place 
St.  Sauveur  was  still  protected  by  the  municipal  uniform 
of  M.  Gady,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  his  son,  who,  since 
Marthe's  rejection  of  him,  had  thrown  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  revolutionary  movement. 
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"  If  M.  Henri  does  not  make  haste,  he  will  find  no  one 
here ! "  Celeste  said  repeatedly,  and  those  who  did  not 
say  as  much  thought  it. 

It  was  the  first  month  of  spring ;  the  bushes  in  the  little 
gardens  of  the  town  were  covered  with  young  leaves,  and 
the  grass  which  forced  its  way  up  between  the  paving- 
stones  of  the  little  Place  was  young  and  fresh. 

"  How  beautiful  the  woods  at  Clisson  must  be !  "  said 
Madame  de  Lescure,  with  a  sigh.  "And  what  a  pretty 
walk  it  would  be  to  Boisine"  to  see  my  poor  daughter ! " 

Celeste  was  looking  out  of  window. 

"  They  are  very  much  excited  in  the  town/'  she  said, 
suddenly.  "  Who  knows  but  that  M.  Henri  may  be 
coming  ?  Here  is  the  General  passing  on  horseback ;  he 
has  a  detachment  with  him,  and  they  are  galloping  out 
of  the  town.  What  are  they  going  to  see  ? " 

She  had  half  opened  the  window  in  her  curiosity,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  companions'  anxiety,  no  one  had  ordered 
her  to  shut  it.  The  child  was  on  her  knees,  and  her 
pretty  light  head  was  just  at  the  height  of  the  window- 
frame.  She  listened  to  the  conversations  going  on  in 
the  Place. 

"  They  say  that  there  is  a  column  of  the  enemy  to  the 
west." 

"  The  General  is  gone  to  reconnoitre." 

"  The  brigands  have  marched  upon  Aigeuton ;  if  they 
take  it,  we  are  lost." 
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The  General  came  galloping  back  with  a  clouded  brow 

and  twirling  his  moustache.    His  soldiers  were  laughing. 

"  Only  a  peasant,  working  with  eight  oxen ! "  one  of 

them  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  back  to  their  quarters, 

for  the  benefit  of  whoever  might  be  curious. 

"  It  was  not  worth  running  so  fast  about ! "  answered 
the  idlers,  laughing  in  their  turn. 

Nevertheless,  the  uneasiness  increased.  The  soldiers 
were  grumbling. 

"  We  shall  be  caught  in  a  mousetrap  here,"  they  said  ; 
"and  they  will  make  us  pay  for  the  cruelties  of  the 
Marseillais." 

There  was  a  sullen  hum  in  all  the  streets,  and  move- 
ments were  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canton- 
ments. The  prisoners  had  not  gone  to  bed. 

Celeste  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  bed,  not  liking  to 
undress,  and  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  head  resting  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  sister  Louise,  who  was  slumbering  on 
her  knees  by  her  side. 

Marie  was  supporting  in  her  arms  her  mother,  who 
had  almost  fainted  with  fright.  Madame  de  Donissan 
had  drawn  her  daughter  close  to  her. 

"  Let  us  pray  to  God,  my  child,"  she  had  said,  "  and 
then  we  shall  be  ready,  whatever  comes." 

"  If  only  we  had  a  priest,  mamma  !  "  said  Madame  de 
Lescure,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  God  will  remember  our  desires,  my  child,"  said  the 
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courageous  mother.  And  she  repeated  the  prayers  for 
the  dying  without  faltering. 

The  day  was  breaking.  The  three  gentlemen,  standing 
at  a  window,  of  which  Madame  de  Donissan  had  opened 
the  shutters,  watched  from  a  height  the  motions  of  the 
troops,  who  began  to  assemble  in  the  Place. 

All  three  had  been  struck  at  once  by  the  same  idea. 
They  looked  at  one  another. 

"  It  is  a  retreat,"  said  M.  de  Donissan ;  "  the  soldiers 
are  carrying  off  their  plunder.  There  are  some  trying 
to  load  themselves  with  the  bullets  which  are  heaped  up 
in  the  Place.  What  folly !  It  is  impossible !  " 

"Before  retiring  they  will  shoot  the  prisoners/'  said 
M.  de  Marigny,  looking  gloomy. 

"  Perhaps  they  may  not  recollect  us  !  "  The  eyes  of 
M.  de  Lescure  were  beginning  once  more  to  sparkle  with 
joy. 

"There  must  be  news  of  the  army — Henri  has  not 
forgotten  us." 

"Shut  the  shutters  more  closely,  gentlemen,"  said 
Madame  de  Donissan.  "  We  shall  attract  attention." 

The  young  girls  had  woke  up :  they  came  to  kneel  by 
Madame  de  Lescure,  arsd  they  all  repeated  the  morning 
prayers  together.  Meantime  the  troops  defiled  slowly. 
A  crowd  of  inhabitants,  loaded  with  bundles  of  clothes 
and  dragging  their  children  by  the  hands,  followed  the 
army.  The  General  marched  at  their  head. 
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Each  time  that  a  company  halted  before  the  door, 
the  women's  prayers  were  interrupted.  "  Here  they  are !" 
they  said ;  but  the  soldiers  marched  on  again,  and  they 
returned  to  their  beads. 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  staircase.  There  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Gady  entered. 

' '  The  town  is  evacuated,  and  you  are  free,  ladies,"  he 
said.  "  I  intreat  of  you  a  refuge  at  Clisson.  The  Royal- 
ists will  wish  to  revenge  the  wrongs  done  to  the  prisoners 
here,  and  we  shall  be  given  up  to  fire  and  sword." 

"  They  will  do  no  harm  to]any  one,"  said  M.  de  Lescure, 
stepping  in  front  of  his  father-in-law  and  M.  de  Marigny, 
and  at  once  assuming  a  tone  of  command.  "  The  Chris- 
tian Army  is  Christian." 

Gady  scratched  his  ear. 

"  I  have  heard  that  M.  de  Bonchamp  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  pillage  at  Chollet ;  and  the  brigands 
— begging  your  pardon,  ladies,  that  is  what  they  are 
called — love  the  nobles  dearly,  and  respect  the  castles." 

"  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  see  you  at  Clisson.  I  do, 
indeed,  owe  you  hospitality,"  replied  M.  de  Lescure ; 
"although  I  do  not  understand  what  good  it  can  do 
you." 

The  inhabitants  of  Bressuire  were  not  of  M.  de  Les- 
cure's  opinion.  Gady's  shop  could  not  hold  all  the  sup- 
pliants who  came  to  beg  for  a  refuge  at  Clisson.  Agathe 
had  already  set  out  to  order  carts.  M.  and  Madame  de 
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Lescure  escaped  by  a  back  door.  M.  de  Donissan,  giving 
his  arm  to  Madame  Boguet,  and  his  wife  leaning  upon 
M.  de  Marigny,  started  for  Clisson  in  a  more  leisurely 
manner. 

Celeste  had  been  anxious  to  run  after  Madame  de 
Lescure. 

"Leave  them,"  said  Marie,  holding  her  back;  "they 
want  to  return  alone  to  the  home  they  never  thought  to 
see  again."  And  the  giddy  little  thing,  laughing  and 
colouring,  was  fain  to  hide  herself  behind  her  mother, 
who  was  no  longer  weeping. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RETURN  TO   CLISSON. 

HE  castle  was  full  of  patriot  refugees ;  the 
courtyard  was  blocked  up  with  carts,  furniture, 
and  baggage  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bressuire ;  but  the  Royalists  had  changed  their  course, 
and  did  not  march  upon  the  town,  which  they  would  have 
found  deserted. 

"  So,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  take  it,"  M.  de  Lescure  said 
to  his  wife,  "  before  the  Blues  return  to  it.  I  am  going 
to  send  out  orders  to  my  peasants.  Why  should  they  be 
the  only  ones  who  are  idle  and  without  a  leader  ? " 

"  That  is  right !  "  she  cried,  "  and  I  am  going  to  make 
you  some  cockades ; "  and  she  ran  off  to  her  room,  laugh- 
ing like  a  child. 

She  took  with  her  M.  de  Marigny  and  the  Chevalier 
Desessait :  the  gentlemen  prepared  their  arms,  whilst  the 
young  wife  cut  up  a  white  silk  dress  which  she  had  worn 
at  Court,  and  kept  a  heap  of  cockades  in  her  work-basket. 
They  had  shut  themselves  up,  for  they  dreaded  the  re* 
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monstrances  and  objections  of  Madame  de  Donissan, 
and,  meantime  the  cockades  were  ready. 

The  time  of  the  rendezvous  given  to  the  peasants  was 
drawing  near — they  must  start — and  M.  de  Lescure  came 
into  his  mother-in-law's  room. 

"  All  arrangements  are  made,"  he  said.  "  You  can 
leave  this,  taking  all  the  ladies  with  you,  and  go  under  a 
good  escort  to  take  refuge  at  Chatillon." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  us  if  the  patriots  return  to 
Bressuire  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

"  To-morrow  at  daybreak  I  shall  be  master  of  Bres- 
suire," said  M.  de  Lescure,  with  the  joy  of  triumph  already 
sparkling  in  his  eyes.  "  This  night  forty  parishes  will  rise 
under  my  orders." 

Madame  de  Donissan  sank  back  almost  fainting  into 
an  arm-chair. 

"  We  are  lost,"  she  murmured.  "  You  are  acting  in- 
considerately. You  do  not  know  where  either  the  Re- 
publicans or  the  Royalists  are.  You  will  be  surprised 
alone  with  your  small  force,  and  cut  to  pieces  before 
your  friends  can  come  to  your  assistance." 

M.  de  Lescure  heard  her  calmly. 

"  If  every  one  had  said  as  much,  there  would  have 
been  no  Royalist  army  yet,"  he  replied.  "  I  cannot  stay 
between  four  walls  whilst  my  friends  are  fighting."  And 
he  went  out. 

Madame  de  Lescure  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
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her  room,  watching  the  cloud  of  dust  which  still  rose  in 
the  direction  in  which  her  husband  and  M.  de  Marigny 
had  gone,  when  she  heard  a  smothered  murmur,  which 
soon  became  more  distinct,  rising  from  the  court  where 
the  patriots  of  Bressuire  were  gathered  round  their  goods. 

She  felt  herself  charged  with  the  defence  of  Clisson, 
and  went  down  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  noise. 

A  townsman — pale,  troubled,  and  covered  with  dust — 
formed  the  centre  of  a  terrified  group. 

"  They  are  there  ! "  he  said.  "They  arrived  as  I  was 
leaving  the  town." 

Madame  de  Lescure  came  forward. 

"  Who  ? "  she  said. 

"  The  brigands  !  They  are  masters  of  Bressuire  :  per- 
haps by  this  time  everything  is  in  flames  !  " 

A  farmer  entered  the  court  whilst  the  townsman  was 
speaking.  He  walked  straight  up  to  Madame  de  Lescure, 
who  could  hardly  control  her  delight. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  as  I  was  going  with  my  oxen  and 

art  to  fetch  the  goods  of  these  gentlemen,  the  brigands 

passed  by  and  took  everything.     I  told  them  the  oxen 

belonged  to  M.  le  Marquis,  and  they  promised  to  restore 

them  upon  an  order  from  his  hand." 

M.  de  Lescure  came  galloping  back,  his  wife  having 
recalled  him. 

"  You  were  right,"  he  said  to  the  people  of  Bressuire, 
"  The  brigands  do  seem  to  love  the  nobles.  I  am  going 
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to  get  my  oxen  and  to  save  your  goods.  Fear  nothing : 
stay  here  without  uneasiness." 

He  was  gone  once  more,  and  his  wife  was  again  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrified  patriots. 

"  If  the  insurgents  should  arrive  without  Henri,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  they  may  not  perhaps  be  pleased  to  find 
all  these  refugees  here  ;  besides,  there  are  a  formidable 
number  of  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  my  mother  is  so 
much  engrossed  by  nursing  my  aunt. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said  aloud,  "  I  am  afraid  something 
might  happen  if  a  band  of — brigands,  without  a  leader, 
should  arrive  here.  Take  off  your  cockades,  and  follow 
me  into  the  interior  of  the  castle  without  letting  any  one 
see  you.  I  am  going  to  place  you  in  safety." 

The  townsfolk  were  too  much  frightened  to  resist :  their 
patriotic  pride  had  disappeared  ;  and  with  Gady  at  their 
head,  they  were  all  following  Madame  de  Lescure,  when 
she  heard  a  sound  of  horses  galloping  in  the  distance. 

She  hastily  closed  the  door  of  the  /oom  into  which  she 
had  led  her  refugees,  and  ran  do'wn  into  the  court.  She 
was  alone,  for  she  had  forbidden  her  people  to  come  out, 
lest  they  should  do  something  imprudent.  This  timid 
woman  never  thought  of  danger  at  the  moment :  it  was 
only  beforehand  or  when  looking  back  to  it  that  she 
trembled. 

The  horses  came  near :  they  were  not  very  numerous ; 
but  there  were  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King ! "  and  the 
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young  woman  came  forward  eagerly  to  meet  the  horse- 
man. "  Henri !  "  she  exclaimed. 

He  sprang  to  the  ground.  M.  de  Lescure  and  M.  de 
Marigny  were  with  him,  besides  a  few  other  gentlemen. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard, servants  and  all,  shouting,  "  Long  live  the  King !  " 

"  So  I  have  delivered  you  ! "  exclaimed  M.  de  la  Roche- 
jacquelein  in  delight. 

The  patriots  of  Bressuire  had  heard  the  tumult.  They 
thought  people  had  come  to  murder  them.  One  of  them 
timidly  opened  the  door. 

"  It  is  madame,"  he  said.  "  She  is  there  in  the  midst 
with  all  her  company.  There  don't  seem  to  be  many 
brigands." 

The  boldest  ventured  to  come  out,  and  then  they  came 
forward,  and  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  M.  de 
Lescure. 

"  They  did  you  no  harm  at  Bressuire,"  they  repeated. 

"They  did  me  good,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  raising 
Gady,  who  was  emboldened  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
self-devotion.  "  Here  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life,"  he  added,  presenting  him  to  his  cousin. 

Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein  embraced  the  brave  grocer 
— both  elated  and  grateful. 

"  These  gentlemen  have  done  well  to  take  refuge  from 
the  brigands  in  the  castle  of  the  brigand  chief,"  he  said, 
laughing. 
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"  Not  at  all — it  is  you  who  are  the  chief,"  said  M.  de 
Lescure. 

"  You  will  be  the  chief  to-morrow,"  Henri  insisted.  "  I 
am  only  a  hussar,  ready  to  fight — that  is  all." 

They  had  entered  the  castle,  and  M.  de  Lescure  leant 
his  hand  with  a  caressing  authority  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
young  cousin. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  you  said  to 
your  peasants  when  they  came  to  you  from  all  the 
parishes.  They  say  there  were  ten  thousand  the  day 
after  the  affair  at  the  Aubiers.  Is  that  true  ? " 

"  Ten  thousand  is  perhaps  putting  it  high,  but  there 
were  a  great  many.  We  had  four  small  cannon,  but  only 
three  charges  of  powder  for  each.  We  found  a  little  of  it 
at  Bressuire,  so  that  now  we  have  at  least  twelve  cart- 
ridges to  each  piece,  and  here  we  are  back  again  !  I  said 
to  them,  '  My  friends,  I  am  but  a  boy.  If  my  father  were 
here,  you  would  have  confidence  in  him  ;  but  I  have 
courage  :  I  will  show  myself  worthy  to  command  you. 
If  I  advance,  follow  me;  if  I  run  away,  kill  me  ;  if  I  fall, 
avenge  me.'  They  shouted,  Vive  le  Roi !  and  we  were 
off." 

"Are  you  aware  that  you  are  a  hero,  Henri?"  asked 
M.  de  Lescure,  smiling  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  Oh,  very  likely  !  "  and  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein 
laughed  too,  taking  it  all  as  a  joke.  "  But  tell  me,  if  we 
replace  the  King  on  the  throne,  do  you  think  he  would 
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give  me  a  hussar  regiment  as  a  reward  ?  That  is  my 
greatest  desire." 

"  For  my  part  I  should  like  the  Gardes  Franchises 
better,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  seriously;  "but  perhaps  it 
would  be  rather  a  great  thing  for  me.  We  shall  see.  At 
present,  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  fight." 

Madame  de  Donissan  was  reconciled  to  the  insurrec- 
tion which  seemed  to  have  opened  so  well. 

"  It  is  every  gentleman's  duty  to  take  up  arms,"  she 
said. 

"That  is  what  we  hope  they  will  do,  madame,"  said 
Henri.  "  There  are  corps  forming  everywhere  ;  the 
peasants  are  rising  on  all  sides.  M.  de  Charette  is 
marching  into  Lower  Anjou  ;  M.  de  Bonchamp  and 
M.  d'Elbde  are  near  him  with  Cathelineau  and  Stoflet; 
M.  de  Royrand  at  Montaigne,  and  M.  de  Lyrot  near 
Nantes.  Soon  there  will  be  but  one  parish  that  is  not 
on  the  march,  and  all  the  gatherings  will  find  leaders." 

"And  is  there  an  understanding  between  all  these 
chiefs,  sir  ? "  asked  M.  de  Donissan,  who  was  the  only  one 
who  had  any  experience  in  war. 

Henri  coloured. 

"  Not  as  yet,"  he  said  ;  "  we  of  the  Grand  Army  " — 
and  he  drew  himself  up  proudly — "  are  acting  alone ;  but 
in  time,  the  different  corps  will  doubtless  combine  thefr 
movements,  and  then  we  shall  easily  crush  the  Repub- 
licans." 
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"  Long  live  the  King !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Lescure, 
enthusiastically ;  and  then  turning  to  her  husband, "  You 
will  take  me  to  Bressuire,  will  you  not  ? "  she  said. 

He  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  you  must !  I  want  to  re-enter  it  in  triumph  ;  and 
besides,  we  must  be  in  the  midst  of  our  friends — must  we 
not,  mother  ? "  and  she  looked  at  Madame  de  Donissan 
imploringly. 

Madame  Boguet  had  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
Celeste  in  the  castle,  which  she  had  forced  her  daughters 
to  re-enter  after  the  first  moments  of  excitement ;  but 
since  every  one  had  been  assembled  in  the  saloon,  the 
wild  little  girl  had  gradually  crept  up  to  the  sofa  where 
the  "  council  of  war,"  as  she  called  it,  was  being  held. 

She  sprang  towards  M.  de  Lescure,  and  seized  his  hand. 

"  Take  me,"  she  said.  "  I  can  ride  very  well.  I  will  be 
your  little  aide-de-camp  if  you  like." 

Madame  de  Lescure  coloured  deeply,  and  taking  the 
child  gently  by  the  arm,  she  tried  to  calm  her,  and  to 
make  her  sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  But  the  general 
exultation  had  over-excited  Celeste. 

"  I  want  to  go  and  cut  down  the  trees  of  liberty,"  she 
repeated,  "  the  one  that  was  in  front  of  our  windows  on 
the  Place.  It  grieved  my  eyes  for  a  fortnight." 

Madame  Boguet  had  joined  the  group.  She  took  her 
daughter  away ;  but  the  child's  ardour  had  prevailed, 
and  the  departure  for  Bressuire  was  agreed  upon. 
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Cries  of  "  Long  live  the  King ! "  were  heard  in  the 
court ;  but  they  were  also  shouting — "  To  arms !  Here 
are  the  Blues !  " 

The  officers  went  out  hastily. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  with  Henri  ?"  asked  Madame 
de  Donissan  of  her  daughter,  coming  to  the  window  to 
see  what  had  occasioned  the  tumult. 

"  It  is  M.  Forestier,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of  La  Pom- 
mage, who  has  been  educated  by  M.  de  Dommaigne. 
He  is  an  excellent  officer.  From  what  Henri  says,  we 
must  have  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  army,  mother." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Madame  de  Donissan. 
"  The  whole  people — gentlemen  and  peasants  and  towns- 
people— must  unite  to  replace  their  King  on  the  throne. 
This  is  true  equality  and  fraternity,  about  which  they 
talk  so  much,  but  which  they  practise  so  little.  But  what 
do  they  want  to  do  to  those  three  men  there  ?  There 
they  are,  on  their  knees,  begging  for  mercy." 

"  They  are  Bressuire  people,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure. 
"  I  recognize  them.  But  where  can  Henri  be  ?  These 
peasants  are  very  angry."  And  rushing  into  the  court, 
she  went  to  meet  the  troopers  who  were  coming  forward 
sabre  in  hand. 

"  They  said,  '  Good  day,  citizen,'  to  me,"  cried  a  little 
serving-boy.  "  I  said, '  There  are  no  citizens  here.  Long 
live  the  King ! '  These  are  Blues." 

The  poor  townspeople  who  had  come  to  Clisson  to 
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fetch  their  wives,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  about 
to  be  murdered.  The  poor  fellows  were  on  their  knees, 
holding  out  their  hands  towards  the  Vendeans,  but  they 
would  not  hear  them. 

At  last  Madame  de  Lescure  caught  sight  of  Pierre 
Goureau,  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  castle  when  he  came 
to  fetch  Henri,  and  ran  towards  him, 

"  For  sake  of  your  mother,"  she  said,  "  spare  these  pool 
men  who  have  done  no  one  any  harm," 

"  My  mother  is  dead — but  she  would  have  spoken  as 
you  do,"  said  Pierre  ;  and  he  advanced  to  the  suppliants, 
who  redoubled  their  cries,  supposing  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  their  heads  off. 

M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  had  just  come  up.  He  spoke 
to  the  peasants ;  whilst  Pierre,  at  a  sign  from  Madame 
de  Lescure,  put  the  townspeople  into  the  kitchen,  where 
they  changed  their  dress  and  put  on  white  cockades. 

Before  letting  them  go,  the  Vendeans  obliged  them  to 
shout  "Long  live  the  King!"  and  they  would  have 
shouted  it  as  far  as  Parthenay,  where  they  were  about  to 
take  refuge  with  their  wives,  if  they  had  not  been  afraid 
of  meeting  the  Blues. 

Their  gratitude  was  so  unbounded,  that  Madame  de 
Lescure  returned  to  the  saloon  laughing,  and  saying, 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  save  any  more  Blues,  it  is  too 
fatiguing.  I  had  three  women  and  five  or  six  children 
hanging  on  my  dress,  and  overwhelming  me  with  their 
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thanks.  Come,  mother,  it  is  time  to  be  going ;  we  will 
leave  Clisson  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  since  they  think 
themselves  so  well  off  here ! "  And  she  laughed  like  a 
child  all  alive  with  joy  and  hope.  "  We  can  come  back 
whenever  we  wish,"  she  said.  "  You  shall  take  me  as  far 
as  the  cross-road  to  Boisine,  mother;  I  am  going  with 
Agathe  as  far  as  Madeleine's,  to  kiss  my  little  girl." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  taking  her  to  Bressuire  ? " 
inquired  her  mother,  for  events  had  followed  one  another 
so  rapidly  that  there  had  been  no  time  for  consulting 
one  another. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  She  is  best  in  the  country,  and 
Madeleine  is  in  less  danger  in  her  own  home  than  she 
would  be  with  me.  And,  besides,  what  would  she  do 
about  her  children  ?  Martial  will  be  with  us,  in  the 
army;  and  also,"  she  added,  in  a  graver  tone,  "I  wish 
to  be  free  to  follow  my  husband  everywhere — to  battle — 
to  prison — or  to  death.  My  child  would  impede  my 
movements :  she  is  safe  at  Boisine."  And  Madame  de 
Lescure  left  the  room  with  a  stifled  sigh. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  RISING. 

[HE  heavy  carriage  of  Madame  de  Lescure  was 
nearing  Bressuire,  and  already  here  and  there 
groups  of  peasants  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
road.  They  were  all  armed,  for  the  campaign  had 
opened. 

"What  are  those  men  carrying?"  asked  Madame 
Boguet,  as  she  noticed  from  a  distance  a  body  of  about 
fifty  peasants,  who,  after  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix, 
had  just  risen  and  resumed  their  weapons. 

"  They  are  Vendeans !  "  cried  Celeste,  whose  wit  was 
quicker  and  whose  eyes  were  sharper  than  her  mother's. 
"  Oh,  the  brave  fellows ;  how  I  do  love  them  !  I  should 
like  to  hug  them  all ! "  and  she  fidgeted  so  much  in  the 
crowded  coach,  that  her  eldest  sister  authoritatively 
ordered  her  to  sit  down  again. 

"They  speak  of  scythes  bound  on  to  handles,  said 
Madame  de  Donissan  ;  "  it  is  an  ancient  peasant  weapon, 
and  as  dangerous  as  it  looks  horrible.  Poor  fellows ! 
they  have  hardly  any  guns  1 " 
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In  fact,  the  groups  were  becoming  more  numerous 
every  minute,  but  almost  all  the  peasants  carried  knives 
or  sickles  fixed  upon  poles,  spits,  or  even  great  clubs. 
They  believed  themselves  invincible,  and  curiosity  drew 
them  near  the  carriage  as  if  to  make  a  parade  of  their 
weapons. 

"  Who  is  it  in  the  coach  ? "  they  asked  the  coachman. 

"  It  is  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Lescure,"  he  said. 
"  M.  le  Marquis  is  already  at  Bressuire,  with  the  army." 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  Marquise  !  she  is  coming  with  us.  So 
much  the  better ;  she  will  see  that  we  are  worthy  fel- 
lows," said  the  peasants,  who,  coming  for  the  most  part 
from  distant  parishes  of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  only  knew 
their  landlord  by  name. 

By  the  time  it  entered  Bressuire,  the  coach  was  escorted 
by  a  great  crowd.  M.  de  Donissan  and  M.  de  Marigny 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  about  the  town,"  said  Madame 
de  Lescure,  as  she  alighted. 

"  May  I  come  with  you,  madame  ? "  eagerly  asked 
Celeste,  who  had  already  shaken  hands  with  two  or  three 
peasants,  who  were  much  astonished  at  her  cordiality. 

"Madame  must  come  and  see  Marie  Jeanne,"  cried 
Pierre  Goureau,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  escort,  and 
who  had  just  dismounted. 

"Yes,  yes!"  was  shouted  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Vendeans,  who  were  beginning  to  press  round  Madame 
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de  Lescure.  "  She  was  a  prisoner  here,  and  we  delivered 
her ;  but  we  did  not  see  her  when  we  arrived." 

"  No :  the  Blues  who  guarded  her  had  escaped,  and 
she  was  gone  already." 

"  And  the  child — was  she  with  her  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  all  the  ladies  who  were  in  the  coach. 
The  old  lady  too — she  is  her  mother."  And  they  pressed 
forward  to  look  at  Madame  de  Lescure. 

"  Here  is  Marie  Jeanne,  I  am  sure ! "  cried  Celeste, 
who  had  quite  understood  from  the  language  of  the 
peasants  that  they  were  speaking  of  a  piece  of  cannon. 
But  Madame  de  Lescure,  expecting  to  see  a  woman  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  peasantry,  looked  around  her 
in  bewilderment. 

"  There  she  is  ! "  cried  the  child,  running  fonvard 
towards  a  twelve-pounder  which  had  been  carried  off 
from  Richelieu  Castle,  where  it  had  been  placed  formerly 
by  the  Cardinal.  It  was  beautifully  carved,  and  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Louis  XIII.  The  Re- 
publicans had  carried  it  off  from  Richelieu,  and  lost  it 
at  the  first  fight  at  Chollet. 

Celeste  had  planted  her  foot  on  the  gun-carriage,  and, 
springing  lightly  up,  had  seated  herself  upon  the  cannon, 
round  which  she  threw  her  slender  arms,  lavishing  her 
kisses  upon  the  senseless  bronze. 

All  the  peasants  hailed  the  action  with  delight 

"That  is  the  way  we  took  her!"  they  said.    "The 
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strongest  jumped  upon  her  to  hinder  her  from  doing  any 
mischief.  Heie  are  Pierre  and  Mathurin,  who  bestrid 
her  like  a  horse  ;  and  the  Blues  soon  drew  back,  for  they 
saw  clearly  that  we  meant  to  have  Marie  Jeanne.  Now 
she  has  found  her  good  angel  in  mademoiselle  there, 
Marie  Jeanne  will  always  give  us  the  victory ! " 

And  the  poor  men,  falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  God 
for  having  sent  a  guardian  angel  to  their  beloved  cannon, 
to  protect  it  against  the  enemy. 

Celeste  was  a  little  frightened.  She  durst  not  get  down 
from  the  position  she  had  so  thoughtlessly  taken  up ;  she 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  the  peasants.  She  coloured,  and 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  Madame  de  Lescure  saw. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  child,"  she  said,  gently. 

The  Vendeans  had  risen,  but  no  one  made  any  ob- 
jection to  the  child's  retreat. 

"  She  is  Marie  Jeanne's  little  sister,"  they  said,  as  they 
went  home  ;  and  Madame  de  Lescure  led  away  with  her 
the  child,  who  was  still  overawed  and  silent. 

She  heard  two  peasants  in  her  escort  lamenting  that 
they  had  no  tobacco.  She  turned  round. 

"  Have  the  Blues  carried  off  all  the  tobacco  in  Bres- 
suire  ? "  she  asked,  laughing. 

"  No,  madame,"  said  the  peasant,  ashamed  at  having 
been  overheard ;  "  only  we  have  no  money." 

"I  have  some,"  murmured  Celeste,  eagerly  putting 
her  hand  into  her  pocket. 
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"  Keep  your  fortune,  Marie  Jeanne's  little  sister  ! "  said 
Madame  de  Lescure,  laughing.  "I  undertake  the  to- 
bacco." And,  going  into  M.  Gady's  shop,  which  they 
were  just  passing,  she  bought  several  pounds  of  tobacco, 
which  she  distributed  to  the  peasants,  whilst  Celeste  was 
laughing  and  talking  with  Catherine  and  Marie,  who  had 
returned  to  Bressuire  the  evening  before. 

"  Now  M.  de  Lescure  is  here  we  are  in  no  danger/' 
Madame  Gady  had  said  to  her  husband ;  "  and  every 
day  that  the  shop  remains  shut,  makes  my  heart  bleed." 

She  had  done  well  to  re-open  her  shop,  for  the  twenty 
thousand  men  who  were  occupying  Bressuire  must  needs 
eat  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  and  a  certain  number  of 
them  did  not  despise  M.  Gady's  brandy.  A  few  slight 
attempts  at  pillage  had  at  first  been  made,  but  they  had 
been  promptly  repressed  by  the  leaders,  and  the  soldiers 
paid  for  all  they  took. 

"  Where  is  Jean  ? "  Celeste  asked  Catherine.  "  He  did 
not  come  to  Clisson,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  in  the 
town." 

The  young  girl  coloured. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  she  said. 

"  Is  he  gone  to  the  Green  Farm  ? "  persisted  Celeste, 
who  had  heard  the  little  romance  of  the  house  from 
Agathe. 

"  No ! "  said  Catherine,  almost  in  a  passion  ;  "  he  is  at 
Thouars  with  General  Quetineau." 
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Celeste  had  a  good  mind  to  be  angry  too ;  but  Madame 
de  Lescure  had  finished  her  distribution,  and  she  called 
Celeste. 

Madame  Gady  had  heard  Catherine,  and  bid  her  be 
quiet,  for  the  Vendeans  were  all  round  the  shop. 

"  How  could  you  say  that  Jean  is  at  Thouars  ? "  said 
the  good  shopkeeper,  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  will  have  us 
all  killed." 

"Jean  will  avenge  us!"  said  Catherine,  proudly;  but 
her  mother  did  not  appreciate  this  consolation,  and  dryly 
ordered  her  to  hold  her  tongue. 

Catherine  was  not  yet  revolutionary  enough  to  disobey 
her  parents,  but  she  muttered  between  her  teeth, 

"  When  Antoine  comes  back,  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
what  I  think  about  the  brigands." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THOUARS. 

|N  leaving  Bressuire,  General  Quetineau"  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Thouars.  He  had  brought 
with  him  Jean  Gady,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a 
fancy,  besides  that  the  young  man  was  useful  to  him, 
owing  to  the  intelligence  he  received  from  Bressuire. 

Since  the  town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Royalists, 
the  patriots  neither  dare  stir  nor  send  tidings  to  the 
General ;  but  Catherine  let  her  brother  know  what  was 
going  on  by  the  merchants  who  came  to  supply  the  shops 
with  provisions.  She  sent  him  word  in  this  way  that 
they  were  preparing  to  march  upon  Thouars,  and  that 
the  ladies  were  about  to  leave  Bressuire  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  Castle  of  La  Boulaye. 

"  The  patriots  would  be  able  easily  to  re-take  our 
town,"  she  said. 

Jean  communicated  to  the  General  all  the  information 
he  received  from  his  sister.  Quetineau  was  a  brave  Re- 
publican, sincerely  attached  to  his  cause,  and  courage- 
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ously  devoted  to  it,  though  without  cruelty  or  excessive 
harshness. 

"  Before  we  re-take  Bressuire,  we  must  keep  Thouars," 
he  said,  with  a  smile  at  Catherine's  tactics. 

Jean  coloured. 

"  My  sister  says  that  because  she  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  us  again,"  he  said. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  my  lad  ;  but  these  brigands  will  be 
upon  us  before  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  defence." 

And  he  went  out  to  survey  the  fortifications. 

The  surest  defence  of  the  town  was  the  river  Thone, 
which  almost  surrounded  it.  It  was  deep  and  rapid,  and 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  upon  which  the  General  at  once 
posted  troops  ;  but  the  approach  of  the  Royalist  army 
was  already  announced. 

They  advanced  upon  different  points.  The  river  offered 
some  fords  which  were  practicable  for  resolute  men,  but 
M.  de  Lescure  and  his  cousin  took  their  way  towards  the 
bridge  of  Vrine.  A  crowd  of  Vendeans  pressed  on  behind 
them,  marching  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  jostling  one 
another,  whilst  a  few  mounted  officers  tried  to  regulate 
their  march. 

In  the  midst  a  very  young  horseman,  with  light  hair 
hidden  under  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  thrust  his  horse 
behind  M.  de  Lescure,  seeming  to  avoid  his  sight,  whilst 
he  followed  his  movements,  called  the  peasants  together, 
and  repeated  the  orders  of  the  Generals. 
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"  Had  you  seen  that  little  officer  before  ? "  M.  de  Les- 
cure  asked  of  Henri,  suddenly. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  almost  without  looking ;  "  I  sup- 
pose he  comes  with  M.  de  Scepaux  or  M.  d'Elbee." 

"  Then  why  has  he  attached  himself  to  us  ?  Supposing 
he  were  a  spy  ? " 

"  There  is  not  much  to  spy  out  amongst  us,"  said 
Henri,  laughing.  "  We  go  straight  on  our  way.  Come, 
my  lads !  let  us  go  and  take  this  bridge." 

The  Blues  held  their  ground,  and  the  powder  was 
nearly  exhausted  :  the  little  officer  had  disappeared  ! 
M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  rode  off  full  speed  to  fetch  a 
supply  from  Bressuire,  but  half-way  he  met  some  soldiers 
carrying  cartridges. 

"  Who  gave  you  such  a  good  idea  ? "  he  asked. 

"A  very  young  officer  came  to  give  the  order,"  said 
the  astonished  peasants. 

"  Well  done !  this  spy  seems  to  be  our  good  angel !  " 
and  he  returned  to  the  fight,  accompanied  by  the  Ven- 
deans  who  had  brought  the  ammunition. 

Thrice  had  M.  de  Lescure  attacked  the  bridge  with- 
out making  the  Republicans  give  way ;  but  just  as  his 
cousin  returned,  he  perceived  a  slight  movement  of  fatigue 
amongst  them,  and  seized  a  gun  at  once. 

"  Follow  me !"  he  shouted  to  his  soldiers  ;  and  striding 
down  the  steep  bank,  he  rushed  upon  the  bridge,  in  the 
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"  There  is  the  breach  for  you  ! "  he  said ;  and  the 
peasants,  clambering  up  to  the  assault  like  so  many  cats, 
threw  themselves  into  the  town. 

M.  de  Bonchamp's  division  had  crossed  the  ford,  and 
was  attacking  the  town  on  another  point. 

"  There  is  no  means  of  defending  yourselves,  sirs,"  said 
General  Quetineau,  forced  to  yield  to  fate,  to  show  the 
white  flag,  and  ask  for  terms. 

"Republicans  don't  capitulate,"  said  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators, proudly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  General,  calmly, "  the  battalion  which 
defended  the  Ford  au  Riche  has  let  itself  be  killed  to 
the  last  man ;  but  here  we  have  the  fate  of  the  town  in 
our  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  sirs,  whether  you 
wish  us  all  to  bury  ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  Thouars." 

"  If  I  had  a  pistol,  I  would  blow  my  brains  out !"  cried 
the  unfortunate  functionary. 

"  Here  !  "  and  the  General  gravely  offered  him  one  of 
the  pistols  from  his  belt :  "  it  is  loaded." 

The  administrator  drew  back,  and  the  capitulation  was 
resolved  upon. 

The  gates  were  opened  to  M.  de  Bonchamp  and  M. 
d'Elbee  at  the  very  moment  that  the  troops  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town  cleared  the  ramparts,  and  the  Vendeans 
met  one  another  in  the  town. 

M.  de  Bonchamp  shook  hands  with  General  Quetineau ; 
the  administrators  had  gathered  round  M.  de  Lescure  and 
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Henri,  whom  they  knew,  and  implored  them  to  protect 
them  a  little. 

M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  laughed. 

"Let  us  proceed,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "They  will 
think  we  are  your  prisoners." 

The  peasants  had  already  laid  hold  of  all  the  conform- 
ing priests,  and  the  officers  had  them  thrown  into  prison 
by  way  of  protecting  them. 

M.  de  Lescure  went  in  search  of  General  Quetineau, 
whom  he  had  known  formerly,  and  found  that  the  Ven- 
dean  leaders  had  had  quarters  assigned  them  in  the  house 
which  he  occupied. 

The  brave  Republican  was  seated  on  a  straw  chair,  with 
his  head  on  his  hands.  He  looked  up  on  the  entrance 
of  M.  de  Lescure,  but  did  not  move.  He  only  said,  in 
a  firm  and  simple  tone,  without  pride  or  meanness, 

"I  saw  your  closed  shutters  as  I  left  Bressuire,  sir. 
You  thought  you  were  forgotten,  but  it  was  not  from  any 
want  of  memory  that  I  left  you  your  liberty." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  "  and  I  give  you 
yours.  You  may  go,  but  you  Would  do  better  to  stay 
with  us.  You  should  not  fight :  it  is  not  your  cause  ;  but 
you  would  be  a  prisoner  on  parole — you  would  be  well 
treated.  It  is  dangerous  to  fail  amongst  you.  Take  care, 
or  misfortune  will  befall  you." 

Que"tineau  rose  and  looked  the  gentleman  in  the  face. 

"  I  know  it,  sir  ;  but,  although  it  may  be  a  case  of  the 

7—2 
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guillotine,  I  should  be  dishonoured  if  I  were  suspected 
of  an  understanding  with  the  enemy.  I  will  prove  that 
I  have  done  my  duty.** 

M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  came  in  soon  after,  added  his 
entreaties ;  but  Quetineau  was  inflexible. 

The  peasants  were  astonished  at  the  respect  shown  to 
the  Republican  officer. 

"  What  is  he  doing  there  with  our  officers  ?  and  in  their 
very  house  !  "  they  said. 

Stoflet,  even  less  delicate  than  the  soldiers,  wished  to 
tear  off  the  General's  tricolour  cockade.  He  covered  it 
with  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  shot  lightnings,  but  he  was 
unarmed.  M.  d'Elbde  came  forward. 

"For  my  sake,  M.  Stoflet  will  not,  I  am  sure,  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  brave  General  Quetineau,"  he  said, 
with  his  usual  politeness  and  respect  j  and  Stoflet  retired, 
grumbling. 

"  The  General  will  sleep  in  my  room,"  M.  de  Bonchamp 
said. 

All  the  windows  which  looked  out  upon  the  square 
were  open.  The  peasants  murmured. 

"  Suppose  he  were  to  kill  M.  le  Marquis  in  the  night  ?" 
they  said;  "these  Blues  regard  nothing."  And  when 
M.  de  Bonchamp  wished  to  retire,  taking  his  companion 
with  him,  he  found  the  neighbourhood  of  his  bed-room 
guarded  by  a  troop  of  peasants. 
"  Go  to  bed,"  he  said  in  surprise. 
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"  We  beg  pardon,  M.  le  Marquis.  We  are  all  from  the 
barony,"  they  said,  laughing,  "  and  we  won't  let  you  sleep 
alone  with  a  Republican." 

"  My  bed  is  not  big  enough  for  you  all,"  said  M.  de 
Bonchamp,  laughing  too  :  "  get  you  gone !  " 

He  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Que"tineau,  agitated  by  sad  thoughts,  was  still  awake 
when  he  heard  the  door  open  softly.  He  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
shone  full  into  the  little  room,  a  man  glide  up  to  M.  de 
Bonchamp's  bed,  and  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  it  without 
making  any  noise.  By  the  same  light  the  Republican 
saw  the  bayonets  of  two  or  three  sentinels  glittering  at 
the  door. 

"  The  brave  fellows  are  very  much  afraid  of  me,"  said 
the  General,  smiling.  "  If  they  only  knew !  "  and  laying 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  he  lell  asleep. 

When  M.  de  Bonchamp  opened  his  eyes  at  daybreak, 
he  saw  his  gamekeeper  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed.  "What  are  you  about  here?"  he  asked, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  was  keeping  watch  upon  the  Blue,"  said  the  peasant, 
seriously,  shaking  himself  awake  ;  "  but  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  fell  asleep." 

"  What  a  set  of  fools  you  are !  Get  you  gone !  "  said 
M.  de  Bonchamp  ;  but  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when 
he  perceived  the  sentinels  who  had  watched  all  night  a.t 
his  cjopr, 
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As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Jean  Gady  made  his  way  to  the 
General  to  ask  for  his  orders. 

"There  are  no  longer  any  orders,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
sadly.  "  Berenger  is  in  prison  at  Paris  ;  Lygonier  is 
already  accused  by  Marat ;  Chabbas  has  no  army,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  own  at  La  Chataigneraie. 
They  don't  give  us  any  soldiers  :  we  have  only  volunteers 
who  don't  know  how  to  fight." 

Jean  drew  himself  up  indignantly. 

"There  are  born  soldiers  like  you,"  continued  the 
General,  kindly,  "  but  you  yourself  know  how  badly  we 
are  supported  in  the  midst  of  an  insurgent  country,  where 
everything  must  be  taken  by  force.  I  am  going  to  Paris 
to  defend  my  conduct.  We  shall  see  what  the  Committee 
will  say  to  it."  And  the  General  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,  citizen  General,"  said  young 
Gady ;  "  and  if  you  are  sent  to  the  frontiers,  I  will  go 
with  you." 

"  I  am  much  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  guillotine," 
said  the  General,  gloomily. 

"I  don't  wish  to  die  by  the  axe,"  cried  Gady,  "but 
I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  death  in  any  place  but  this ! " 
and  he  lowered  his  voice. 

"  I  cannot  take  you  with  me,"  said  the  General. 

"  Then  I  will  get  myself  killed  on  the  first  opportunity," 
muttered  the  young  man.  "  It  is  hell  itself  to  be  so  near 
Marthe  without  seeing  her  1 "  And  he  went  out 
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AT  THE  GREEN   FARM. 

[ENERAL  QUETINEAU  had  started  for 

Paris,  where  death  awaited  him ;  and  the 
Vendeans  were  projecting  an  attack  upon 
Fontenay.  M.  de  Lescure  had  received  tidings  from  the 
Castle  of  La  Boulaye. 

"Whilst  you  were  gaining  such  a  victory,"  his  wife 
wrote  to  him,  "we  were  very  anxious  here.  We  were 
looking  for  Celeste  the  whole  day  without  finding  her. 
At  one  time  I  was  afraid  that  the  silly  little  thing  must 
have  followed  the  army;  the  peasants  would,  I  knew, 
have  helped  her,  because  they  say  she  is  Marie  Jeanne's 
little  sister ;  but  at  night  we  found  her  in  her  bed,  very 
feverish  indeed,  and  she  has  been  ill  ever  since,  but  we 
can  get  nothing  out  ot  her.  Her  mother  weeps  even 
more  abundantly  than  usual,  and  Marie  is  impenetrable. 
I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  come  and  seen 
you  before  you  took  Fontenay." 

"  How  fast  she  goes  !  "  said  M.  de  Lescure,  as  he  re- 
folded the  letter ;  "  Fontenay  is  not  taken  yet."  And  he 
thought  no  more  about  Celeste. 
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The  child  was  soon  well  again,  but  she  had  not  let  out 
her  secret.  She  used  to  take  walks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  castle.  The  Republicans  had  not  reappeared,  and 
the  Royalist  army  had  recalled  its  detachments  so  as 
to  be  able  to  march  upon  Fontenay.  The  peasants  who 
had  almost  all  returned  home  after  the  taking  of  Thouars 
had  again  left  their  cottages  loaded  with  bread  and  other 
provisions ;  and  the  country  was  deserted,  but  quiet. 
The  field  labours  were  almost  everywhere  behindhand, 
for  the  weak  arms  of  women  and  children  could  not 
suffice  for  all  the  duties  which  were  laid  upon  them. 

Vast  tracts  of  fallow  ground  covered  by  little  herds  of 
cattle,  which  grazed  the  scanty  grass  in  the  fields,  moors 
covered  with  furze  in  full  bloom,  fields  which  should  have 
been  cultivated  but  remained  untouched — all  this  vast 
solitude  was  the  undisputed  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  La  Boulaye,  who  nevertheless  made  no  use  of  it. 

Madame  de  Donissan  had  preserved  the  habits  she 
had  acquired  at  Court,  and  hardly  ever  went  out  on  foot. 
Madame  de  Lescure  had  plenty  to  do  in  corresponding 
with  her  husband,  and  seeing  to  the  provisions  which  he 
required.  Madame  Boguet,  delicate,  and  full  of  alarms, 
shut  herself  into  her  own  room  with  her  daughter  Marie ; 
but  Celeste  made  Louise  come  out  into  the  fields  with 
her.  She  used  to  visit  the  peasant  women,  making  them 
tell  her  all  about  the  military  exploits  of  their  husbands 
or  sons.  One  day  she  got  as  far  as  a  farm  which  she  did 
not  know,  and,  as  it  was  hot,  the  two  young  girls  and 
the  woman  who  was  with  them  went  into  the  house  tg 
$sk  for  a  cup  of  milk, 
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The  kitchen  was  empty,  but  at  sight  of  them  a  grown- 
up girl  came  out  of  the  stable. 

"  Finish  getting  the  oxen  ready,"  she  cried :  "  I  am 
coming  back."  And  she  entered  the  house  with  a  resolute 
step.  Celeste  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  I  seem  to  have  seen  that  face  somewhere  before ! " 
she  said  to  herself.  "  Oh,  yes !  in  M.  Gady's  shop  the 
day  we  arrived  at  Bressuire."  And  setting  down  her 
half-empty  glass,  "  Do  you  often  go  to  the  town  ? "  she 
asked  the  peasant  girl.  "  I  have  seen  you  there  once." 

Marthe  trembled.     "  I  go  nowhere,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  see  you  one  day  in  M.  Gady's  shop, 
whilst  we  were  shut  up  in  the  back  shop  with  Madame 
de  Lescure  and  her  mother.  You  were  buying  soap." 

The  peasant  girl  slowly  raised  a  pair  of  such  sad  eyes 
that  Celeste  was  daunted. 

"  The  last  day  of  my  life !  "  she  said  under  her  breath( 
and  in  so  plaintive  a  tone  that  the  child  looked  at  her  to 
see  if  she  were  dead  ;  but  Marthe  was  still  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

"  Do  you  sometimes  go  back  to  Bressuire,  mademoi- 
selle ?  she  asked  at  length. 

"  We  are  at  La  Boulaye  now,  but  I  was  at  Bressuire 
not  long  ago."  And  Celeste  turned  crimson  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  passed  M.  Gady's  house,  where  I  had  seen 
you  :  Catherine  and  Marie  were  working  at  the  door. 
Jean  was  at  Thouars  with  General  Qu^tineau :  perhaps 
he  is  gone  to  Paris  with  him." 

Marthe  trembled  a,ll  over. 
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"  Are  you  cold  ? "  asked  Louise,  who  had  listened  in 
silence  to  her  sister's  chatter. 

"  No."  And  at  that  instant  the  idiot  Rougeau  came 
into  the  kitchen. 

"  If  the  oxen  are  to  plough  their  furrow  this  afternoon, 
it  must  be  time  to  bring  them  out,"  he  said. 

Marthe  made  no  answer,  but  she  took  a  great  whip 
which  was  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"Do you  plough?"  asked  Celeste,  in  surprise. 

"  All  the  men  are  gone,"  answered  Marthe ;  and  her 
sweet  sonorous  voice  called  the  oxen,  who  lowed  in 
answer.  "  Here — Chatain,  Moreau,  Rougeau,  Nobbet." 

The  powerful  animals  shook  their  yoke,  impatient  to 
come  out  of  the  stable,  and  the  young  girl  and  the  idiot 
guided  them.  Celeste  ran  after  Marthe. 

"  If  I  go  to  Bressuire,  shall  I  give  your  love  to  the 
Gadys  ? "  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Never  speak  of  me,"  said  Marthe,  pressing  her  plough 
into  the  already-begun  furrow,  without  turning  or  looking 
up. 

At  the  end  of  the  field  she  stopped.  The  visitors 
were  out  of  sight,  and  the  idiot  was  looking  for  birds' 
nests  in  the  hedge.  Marthe  rested  her  head  between  the 
horns  of  one  of  her  oxen,  and  cried  long  and  bitterly. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  seen  him  once  more ! "  she 
murmured. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

REVERSE  AND  RECOVERY, 

CHATAIGNERAIE  had  been  taken,  and 
the  Royalists  must  march  upon  Fontenay. 

"  Peasants  abound  here,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Lescure  to  her  husband ;  "  they  are  coming  back  to  their 
homes,  and  all  those  that  I  meet  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  they  have  not  seen  their  wives  for  a  week.  I  send 
as  many  of  them  back  as  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  you  must 
be  in  great  want  of  men  for  the  attack  upon  Fontenay." 

She  was  not  mistaken.  These  undisciplined  and  inex- 
perienced Vendean  troops  generally  triumphed  from  their 
number  and  their  dashing  courage,  but  many  parishes 
failed  to  answer  the  call  on  the  i6th  of  May,  when  they 
wanted  to  carry  Fontenay,  and  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
couraged. 

The  leaders  had  not  made  their  dispositions  well.  The 
artillery  had  been  placed  at  a  point  where  it  was  useless  ; 
and  the  Republicans,  making  a  sortie,  repulsed  M.  de 
Lescure,  who  had  at  first  penetrated  into  the  suburbs. 
M.  d'Elbee  was  wounded,  and  a  body  of  two  hundred 
men  was  broken  up  and  taken  prisoners. 
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M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein,  always  in  the  van,  had  rushed 
forward  to  bring  back  the  cannon,  but  he  could  only  save 
those  of  his  own  division ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
artillery,  including  the  much-prized  Marie  Jeanne,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  besieged,  who  also  carried 
off  a  crowd  of  prisoners. 

The  cannon  were  still  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  the 
Vendeans  had  disappeared  except  one  small  body  com- 
manded by  Pierre  and  Jacques  Goureau,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  peasants  from  St.  Aubin  and  the  Aubiers,  who 
had  been  charged  by  Henri  to  defend  an  important  post. 
Absorbed  in  the  heat  of  fight,  they  had  not  noticed  the 
retreat  of  the  army  until  suddenly  Pierre  raised  his  head 
as  he  drew  back  his  bayonet  after  killing  a  Blue. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,"  he  said. 

In  truth,  there  were  no  more  enemies  near  them,  and 
their  friends  had  forgotten  them. 

"  Marie  Jeanne  is  down  there  !  "  cried  Jacques,  casting 
a  hasty  glance  over  the  field  of  battle.  "  We  must  guard 
her ! "  and  setting  off  in  a  run,  the  peasants  rushed  upon 
the  cannon  just  as  the  Republicans,  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  were  intending  to  carry  off  the  artillery. 

" One  moment ! "  cried  Pierre.  "You  don't  get  Marie 
Jeanne  so  easily. — Courage,  my  friends  !  "  And  bestrid- 
ing the  cannon,  he  covered  it  with  his  body. 

As  at  length  he  fell  pierced  by  twenty-six  wounds,  he 
heard  Jacques'  voice  by  his  side  say,  "  It  is  all  over ! " 
and  the  sound  of  a  body  rolling  heavily  to  the  ground 
told  him  that  his  brother  was  dead. 
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Pierre  dragged  himself  to  him,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  then  he  let  himself  sink 
down  by  the  side  of  the  corpse. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  still  breathed.  His  twenty- 
four  companions  had  all  been  killed  around  the  guns. 
He  was  tied  to  the  carriage  of  Marie  Jeanne,  and  brought 
back  almost  dying  to  Fontenay,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  the  enemy  having  mistaken  him  for  a  leader 
on  seeing  him  directing  the  defence  of  the  guns. 

Ill,  and  trembling  with  fever,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
district  to  be  interrogated.  The  administrators  were 
numerous  and  triumphant. 

"  It  is  M.  Sapinond  de  la  Verre,"  they  said.  "  He  comes 
from  the  farther  part  of  Anjou." 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  burst  out  laughing. 

"  It  is  a  true  peasant :  look  at  his  hands  !  "  he  said  ; 
and  in  truth — spite  his  wounds  and  loss  of  blood — the 
great  toil-hardened  hands  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  laborious  life  that  Pierre  had  led ;  and  the 
interest  was  diminished. 

"What  is  your  name  ? "  they  asked. 

"  Pierre  Goureau,  husbandman,  from  St.  Aubin." 

"  Why  did  you  enter  the  rebel  army  ? " 

"  On  account  of  the  conscription." 

"  How  was  your  army  organized  ? " 

"  The  boldest  put  themselves  forward  and  went  to  fetch 
M.  Henri." 

"  De  la  Rochejacquelein  ? " 

"  Certainly  :  we  always  call  him  M.  Henri." 
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"  Is  there  pay  amongst  you  ?     How  do  you  live  ? 

"  Those  who  have  money  pay  their  own  expenses.  On 
my  part,  J  have  spent  fifteen  pounds  already.  Those 
who  have  none,  get  food  however  they  can." 

"  Do  you  even  know  what  you  are  fighting  about  ? " 
asked  the  Syndic  Procurator,  ironically. 

The  Vendean  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  It  is  to  have  a  King,  for  religion,  and  to  have  priests 
who  have  not  taken  the  oath." 

"And  for  the  gentlemen's  ambition,"  added  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

"What  are  they  ambitious  of?"  cried  the  peasant. 
"  Of  receiving  more  blows  than  others,  of  always  march- 
ing first,  and  of  being  in  want  of  food  like  us !  M.  Henri 
need  never  have  left  La  Durbelliere.  We  asked  him  to 
come,  and  he  came,  to  please  us  and  for  the  service  of 
God." 

The  wounded  man  had  turned  pale,  and  could  hardly 
stand. 

"  Take  him  back  to  prison,"  said  the  Syndic ;  and  the 
jailer  pushed  Pierre  so  roughly  that  he  fell  down  with  a 
groan,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him. 

"  If  there  are  many  men  as  resolute  as  that  one,"  said 
a  municipal  officer,  "  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  them." 

The  General  looked  anxious.  He  had  just  learnt  that 
the  Vendeans  had  re-assembled  at  La  Chataigneraie. 

"  We  shall  be  attacked  again,"  he  said.  "  To-morrow 
we  must  get  rid  of  all  the  prisoners." 
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He  doubled  the  sentries,  and  asked  for  reinforcements 
from  the  neighbouring  garrisons  ;  but  these  were  all 
threatened,  and  only  a  little  body  of  volunteers  arrived 
at  daybreak,  being  the  remainder  of  .the  troops  who  had 
defended  Thouars,  who  had  been  re-united  by  Jean 
Gady  after  the  departure  of  General  Quetineau.  To 
them  was  confided  the  defence  of  the  artillery.  Gady 
undertook  to  work  "Marie  Jeanne,"  pointed  this  time 
against  the  Vendeans. 

"  I  will  make  her  growl  well  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  and 
then  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  a  bullet.  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  These  mad  fellows  don't  yield,  nor  does 
Marthe.  I  am  glad  I  have  never  come  across  Pierre  or 
Jacques." 

He  did  not  know  that  Jacques  was  already  sleeping  in 
the  ditch  into  which  the  bodies  had  been  thrown  indis- 
criminately, and  that  but  a  step  from  his  post,  in  a  barn 
open  to  all  weathers.  Pierre  was  tossing  feverishly  upon 
a  pallet,  without  help  or  friends. 

"  If  Marthe  was  here,  she  would  give  me  some  water  1 " 
sighed  the  wounded  man. 

For  a  time  the  deepest  depression  had  laid  hold  of  the 
Vendeans ;  the  peasants  had  dispersed  in  great  numbers, 
and  provisions  were  very  scarce ;  but  the  leaders  had  not 
lost  heart,  and  they  possessed  a  treasure. 

They  had  found  at  Thouars  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
volunteer,  who  had  said  he  was  a  priest,  and  had  ended 
by  assuring  them  that  he  had  been  secretly  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Agen  at  St,  Germains.  Some  people  having 
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recognized  him,  had  begged  him  to  accompany  the  army. 
He  had  consented,  although  he  made  some  difficulties, 
and  they  had  prepared  to  bring  him  there  with  great 
state.  He  was  asked  to  preach,  to  excite  the  courage  o* 
the  soldiers,  who,  when  they  learnt  that  they  had  a  bishop 
amongst  them,  followed  his  steps  with  delight,  forgetting 
their  defeats,  and  quite  ready  to  march  to  battle  once 
more. 

"Our  holy  father  has  sent  us  a  bishop  to  take  care 
of  us ! "  they  cried  in  delight,  and  they  advanced  upon 
Fontenay. 

"  We  have  no  powder,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  who  was 
marching  with  his  cousin  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing ; 
"  and  there  is  a  battery  of  cannon  down  there  waiting 
for  us." 

"There  is  no  powder,  my  lads!"  said  Henri,  aloud. 
"  We  must  take  the  cannon  with  broomsticks !  We  are 
going  to  seize  Marie  Jeanne !  She  will  be  the  prize  of 
the  best  runner !  "  And  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse. 

M.  de  Lescure's  peasantry  advanced  but  slowly.  They 
were  doubtful  whether  to  follow  him. 

"  Long  live  the  King !  "  he  shouted,  and  marched  alone 
upon  the  battery. 

A  fire  of  grape-shot  at  once  enveloped  Henr'  and  hid 
him  from  sight 

"  The  Blues  don't  know  how  to  fire ! "  he  shouted.  "  M} 
boot  is  torn,  that  is  all !  " 

The  peasants  had  set  off  running,  their  General  having 
put  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  they  all  advanced  towards 
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the  battery.  They  were  within  range  of  the  cannon  when 
they  came  to  a  great  crucifix  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  peasants  stopped  and  knelt  down. 

The  officers  who  surrounded  M.  de  Lescure  wished  to 
force  them  to  proceed. 

"  Let  them  pray  to  God,"  quietly  answered  their  leader, 
who  had  also  stopped. 

Soon  they  continued  their  course,  and  going  round  the 
battery,  reached  the  gates  of  Fontenay.  These  were  open, 
to  enable  the  Republicans  to  accomplish  their  retreat. 

Once  more  the  peasants  took  fright,  and  M.  de  Lescure 
found  himself  fighting  alone  by  the  side  of  M.  de  Bon- 
champ,  who  had  joined  him. 

"  To  the  prison  ! "  he  shouted,  "  before  they  can  murder 
our  friends ! " 

At  every  step  he  was  delayed  by  terror-stricken  Blues, 
who  offered  to  give  themselves  up. 

M.  de  Lescure  was  alone,  when  a  Republican,  who 
had  thrown  down  his  gun,  took  it  up  again  and  fired  at 
him — but  missed  his  aim.  M.  de  Lescure  turned  to  his 
peasants,  who  were  following  him  at  a  distance. 

"  Bring  along  that  prisoner,"  he  said. 

The  Vendeans,  furious,  and  ashamed  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  had  exposed  their  General,  had  murdered  the 
enemy  before  M.  de  Lescure  could  snatch  him  from  them. 
He  was  furious,  and  swore  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  Cowards  that  you  are  ! "  he  said.  "  First  you  are 
afraid,  and  then  you  murder  your  prisoners  ! " — and  his 
eyes  glared  fiercely. 
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"  It  does  not  do  to  vex  M.  le  Marquis,"  said  the 
peasants. 

They  had  thrown  open  the  prison,  and  the  liberated 
Vendeans  picked  up  the  guns  which  had  been  dropped 
Jn  the  streets,  but  Marie  Jeanne  was  not  yet  recovered. 

M.  de  Marigny,  who  had  just  entered  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  rushed  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw 
in  the  distance  a  group  of  peasants  who  were  fighting 
round  the  piece.  At  their  head,  and  close  to  Marie  Jeanne, 
an  officer  mounted  on  a  little  horse  was  encouraging  the 
Vendeans.  He  bore  no  arms,  and  his  voice  was  clear 
and  shrill. 

"  It  is  our  little  provider  at  Thouars  ! "  cried  M.  de 
Marigny,  and  pressed  forward.  He  was  riding  the  horse 
of  a  gendarme  he  had  killed  some  days  before,  and  a 
body  of  Republicans,  who  came  forward  to  defend  the 
artillery,  took  him  for  one  of  themselves. 

"  There  are  twenty-five  thousand  francs  offered  to  him 
who  saves  Marie  Jeanne,  comrades,"  they  said  ;  "  let  us 
go  and  defend  her !  " 

"  I  '11  be  first ! "  cried  M.  de  Marigny,  and  he  put 
himself  at  their  head. 

They  were  near,  and  already  heard  a  little  voice  re- 
peating, "  Courage,  friends  !  Marie  Jeanne  is  ours,  and  she 
is  the  pledge  of  victory  ! " 

M.  de  Marigny  turned  towards  the  Blues  who  were 
following  him :  he  had  taken  out  his  pistol. 

"  Marie  Jeanne  is  ours  !  "  he  said,  blowing  out  the 
brains  of  the  two  who  were  neaiest  to  him  ;  and  then, 
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dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  peasants,  he  seized  z.  gun, 
and  quietly  using  his  weapon  as  though  it  had  been 
planted  upon  a  gun-carriage,  he  made  'the  feeble  re- 
mainder of  the  assailants  retreat. 

The  little  officer  had  leant  against  the  cannon,  pale 
and  silent  ever  since  M.  de  Marigny  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  peasants.  An  involuntary  movement 
had  pushed  back  his  hat  ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
M.  de  Marigny  was  turning  his  horse,  and  ordering  the 
Vendeans  to  bring  away  the  piece,  his  glance  encountered 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  with  a  half-supplicating,  half-triumph- 
ant expression,  and  he  restrained  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  with  great  difficulty. 

"  Come  ! "  was  all  he  said,  and  the  child  followed  him 
in  silence  without  answering.  "  Who  did  you  come  here 
with  ? "  he  asked,  when  the  peasants  were  engaged  in 
dragging  their  cannon  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 

"  With  Marthe  Goureau,  who  wanted  news  of  her 
brothers,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  and  she  added,  still 
without  raising  her  eyes,  "  I  knew  they  were  going  to  get 
Marie  Jeanne  back." 

"She  is  retaken,  and  now  you  must  go  back  to  La 
Boulaye,"  M.  de  Marigny  said  gently. 

She  made  no  resistance,  for  her  warlike  ardour  was 
cooled  down,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  her  thoughtless 
conduct.  Three  old  peasants  reconducted  her  in  safety 
to  La  Boulaye  ;  and  her  protector  told  no  one  of  the 
escapade.  It  was  late  when  she  reached  La  Boulaye. 

She  glided  unperceived  into  liei:  sisters'  room,  and  con- 
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fessed  to  her  mother  next  day  the  cause  of  the  absence 
which  had  caused  her  so  much  anxiety.  Madame  Boguet 
wept,  but  she  was  quite  unable  to  control  her  daughter's 
strong  will  and  highly-wrought  imagination.  Celeste  bent 
towards  her  eldest  sister,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 

"  M.  de  Marigny  only  said, '  You  must  tell  Mdlle.  Marie 
not  to  be  afraid.  No  one  recognized  you  but  me.' " 

At  night  the  peasants  said  over  their  guns,  "  It  was 
Marie  Jeanne's  good  angel  who  came  to  help  us  retake 
her.  No  one  has  seen  her  since  we  turned  into  the  street." 

The  old  Vendeans,  having  taken  the  opportunity  to  go 
and  see  their  wives,  had  not  yet  returned  to  the  army, 
and  M.  de  Marigny  had  kept  the  secret 
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HILST  the  Vendeans  were  forming  as  a  pre- 
lude to  new  victories  a  Superior  Council 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  stores 
of  the  insurrection,  and  looking  after  the  subsistence  of 
such  peasants  as  were  too  poor  to  furnish  their  own  pro- 
visions, whilst  they  were  electing  brave  Cathelineau  the 
wool  carrier  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  of  which 
all  the  corps  were  commanded  by  gentlemen,  Marthe 
Goureau  never  left  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  remove  the  dead.  They  had 
hardly  been  able  even  to  carry  away  the  wounded,  and  in 
the  sad  visit  which  she  paid  to  the  bodies,  it  often  chanced 
that  she  came  upon  sufferers  who  still  breathed — men 
who,  having  fainted,  had  been  unable  to  call  to  their  aid 
the  peasants  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  sick  to 
the  ambulance  which  had  just  been  hastily  arranged, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  Filles  de  la  Sagesse,  a 
religious  order  of  the  country. 

The  young  girl's  courage  did  not  fail.    She  sought  for 
traces  of  her  two  brothers  and  of  the  man  whom  she 
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loved  even  whilst  she  gave  him  up.  Every  fortification, 
every  corner  of  a  ditch,  every  bush  revealed  a  dead  body ; 
the  attack  had  been  as  active  as  the  resistance,  and 
Vendeans  lay  mingled  with  Republican  volunteers. 

Marthe  had  seated  herself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
which  the  Blues  had  placed  in  front  of  the  batteries  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  peasants,  and  was  looking 
round  her  without  seeing  anything.  She  had  not  found 
her  brothers,  and  none  of  their  companions  had  seen 
them.  The  Republicans  had  fled,  and  she  dare  not  ask 
any  one  if  they  had  seen  Jean  Gady  amongst  the  com- 
batants. She  prayed  in  her  agony.  This  war,  which  for 
her  had  opened  with  such  a  cruel  sacrifice,  was  gradually 
carrying  away  from  her  all  that  she  loved. 

"  But  for  the  Green  Farm,  and  my  mother's  grave,  I 
would  join  the  good  sisters,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  but 
if  Jean  lived  he  would  never  forgive  me."  And,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  went  back  to  dream  once  more  of  a  happy 
peaceful  time,  when  Jean  should  return  to  his  faith,  and 
she  might  marry  him  when  the  war  was  over,  and  every 
one  had  submitted  to  the  King  and  the  holy  father. 

Whilst  she  was  giving  herself  up  to  her  hopes,  her  eye 
fell  upon  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road,  shaded  by  a 
weeping  willow,  whose  long  branches  swept  the  waters  of 
a  little  pond,  and  fell  back  again  into  the  ditch.  Marthe 
thought  she  saw  a  scrap  of  cloth  through  the  leaves,  and 
ran  to  the  place.  She  perceived  the  body  of  a  dragoon 
lying  face  downwards  in  the  ditch,  and  letting  herself 
glide  down  the  verdant  slope,  sne  reached  the  bottom. 
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Her  feet  touched  the  edge  of  the  cloak.  The  black  curly 
locks  of  the  soldier  made  her  start :  shuddering,  and  with 
icy  cold  hands,  she  clung  to  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  succeeded  with  one  hand  in  turning  the  poor  fellow 
over.  With  closed  eyes,  pale  lips,  and  forehead  disfigured 
by  a  large  wound,  still  it  was  Jean,  and  she  let  go  the 
branch  that  upheld  her,  and  let  herself  slip  down  to  him. 
She  pressed  him  in  her  arms,  and  kneeling  by  his  side 
on  the  damp  grass,  breathed  on  his  mouth,  and  tried  to 
warm  him  against  her  heart.  She  thought  she  heard  a 
faint  breath — she  would  not  believe  that  he  was  dead. 
All  at  once  the  hands  which  she  held  in  hers  escaped 
from  her;  the  dying  man  had  raised  his  arm.  His  eyes 
opened,  and  he  looked  at  Marthe. 

"  I  expected  you  !"  he  said.  And,  letting  his  head  fall 
back  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  he  gave  one  sigh,  and  died. 

She  could  not  believe  it.  She  called  him;  she  entreated 
him  to  look  at  her  once  more,  promising  to  live  for  him 
if  he  would  recover  for  her.  In  vain  :  the  cold  of  death 
chilled  the  limbs  already  stiffened  by  the  torture  of 
twenty-four  hours  of  agony.  When  the  Vendean  patrols 
passed  over  the  field  of  battle  that  evening,  they  found 
Marthe  lying  fainting  upon  the  body  of  Jean. 

When  the  poor  girl  came  to  herself  in  the  little  room 
of  the  ambulance  to  which  they  had  carried  her,  she 
found  herself  lying  upon  one  of  the  sisters'  beds.  Still 
trembling  with  the  blow  she  had  received,  she  slid  to  the 
ground  and  finished  her  prayer — the  cry  of  a  desolate 
heart  to  Him  who  bindeth  up  the  wounds ;  and  then  she 
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was  preparing  to  go  out,  when  she  saw  in  the  street,  pass- 
ing the  window,  a  tall  man,  thin  and  weak,  and  walking 
with  a  stick,  but  looking  something  like  the  elder  of  her 
brothers.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  him,  crying, 

"  Pierre !  " 

The  wounded  man  looked  up. 

"  Marthe !  "  he  said ;  and  she  rushed  to  him. 

Her  first  word  was  a  question.     "  Where  is  Jacques  ?  " 

"  Killed  in  the  first  attack  upon  the  guns.  That  was 
where  I  was  wounded." 

"  But  how  was  it  no  one  knew  what  was  become  of 
you  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  I  am  the  only  one  left,"  said  Pierre,  drawing  himself 
up  proudly  in  spite  of  his  weakness.  "  Were  you  looking 
for  us  ? " 

"Yes,  and  for  Jean  too,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Jean !  What  is  Jean  to  you  ?  "  and  the  wounded  man 
frowned. 

"I  love  Jean  still,"  said  the  young  Vendean  girl  simply; 
and  then,  as  her  brother  was  about  to  speak,  she  put  her 
hand  quickly  upon  his  mouth  :  "  Hush — he  is  dead  !  " 

Pierre  raised  his  hand  to  the  broad  hat  that  covered 
his  wounded  head. 

"  May  God  receive  his  soul !  "  he  said,  solemnly. 

Marthe  had  passed  her  arm  through  his. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said,  hurriedly  ;  "  come — he  fa 
down  there.  I  found  him  ;  and  I  wish  to  have  him  laid 
in  holy  ground."  And  she  dragged  on  her  brother,  whose 
trembling  limbs  could  hardly  follow  her. 
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He  let  her  prostrate  herself  upon  the  grave,  which  the 
peasants  of  the  Aubiers  had  left  open  for  their  enemy 
whilst  he  was  called  away  by  a  summons  from  the 
Superior  Council. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Royalists  had  found 
Pierre  in  a  barn,  where  he  was  guarded  by  a  Republican 
volunteer.  The  poor  Vendean  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ferocious  patriot,  madly  per- 
suaded that  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  order  in 
France  was  to  put  all  Royalists  and  priests  to  death,  and 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  his  part  of  the  work 
by  blowing  out  the  brains  of  his  prisoner.  He  had  been 
ill-treating  him  for  a  week,  when  the  Vendeans  again 
attacked  Fontenay.  Whilst  they  were  fighting  at  the 
gates  of  the  town,  the  peasant  had  dragged  himself  to 
the  window,  and  was  trying  to  guess  by  the  sounds  which 
side  was  victorious. 

"  If  the  town  is  taken,  I  shall  kill  you,"  the  soldier  kept 
saying  constantly ;  but  he  was  uneasy,  and  pushed  the 
wounded  man  away  from  the  window,  and  came  to  it 
himself.  He  had  left  his  gun  by  the  door :  the  prisoner 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  weapon,  and  suddenly 
seizing  it,  he  supported  himself  against  the  wall. 

"  If  you  come  near  me,  I  shall  kill  you,"  he  said  to  his 
jailer ;  and  at  that  moment  the  Vendeans  entered  the 
town,  and  rushed  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  their 
captive  comrades. 

'    The  men  from  St.  Aubin  were  called  for  on  all  sides. 
Pierre  was  alone,  and  his  shouts  were  very  weak;    but 
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they  were  heard,  and  he  was  carried  off  in  triumph,  whilst 
his  keeper  was  taken  into  custody.  He  was  about  to  be 
judged  as  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  wounded,  when  Pierre 
appeared  before  the  Superior  Council. 

"  It  was  you  who  were  in  the  hands  of  this  wicked 
man  ?  "  said  M.  Desessait,  who  was  President  of  the 
Council. 

"Yes,"  said  Pierre,  looking  fixedly  at  his  trembling 
enemy. 

"  He  ill-treated  you  ? " 

"  He  is  a  patriot,"  said  Pierre,  simply,  as  if  that  word 
explained  everything. 

"  What  accusation  do  you  bring  against  him  ? 

"  None ! "  cried  Pierre,  eagerly.  "  I  beg  that  he  may  be 
set  at  liberty.  We  were  at  war,  and  I  was  his  prisoner." 

The  members  of  the  council  looked  at  one  another : 
they  loathed  executions,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
prisoners. 

"  Cut  off  his  hair,  and  let  him  go,"  said  M.  Desessait. 

The  patriot  could  not  believe  his  ears :  he  looked  at 
Pierre  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  the  barber,"  said  the 
Vendean,  eagerly;  then,  taking  his  arm,  he  added  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Remember  that  I  have  forgiven  you  for  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Republican  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
his  mother,  and  Pierre's  sublime  charity  touched  a  dulled 
chord  in  his  heart. 

"  If  I  believed  in  God  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
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The  generals  had  determined  to  attack  Saumur ;  and 
Pierre,  wishing  to  rejoin  the  army,  went  and  presented 
himself  at  the  lodging  occupied  by  M.  de  Lescure  and 
Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein. 

"  I  am  the  only  man  left  from  St.  Aubin,  M.  Henri," 
he  said.  "  I  ought  to  be  marching." 

Henri  looked  at  him,  deeply  touched. 

"If  you  are  all  that  are  left,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  we  must  take  care  of  you,  for  you  don't  look 
strong  yet.  Go  home  to  the  Green  Farm,  and  get  Marthe 
to  nurse  you." 

"  Marthe  is  here,"  said  Pierre,  gravely. 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  farm  ?"  said  M.  de  Lescure. 

"  Rougeau  is  there,  taking  care  of  the  cattle.  Marthe 
came  here  to  look  for  us  "  (Pierre  took  good  care  not  to 
let  out  that  his  sister  had  been  in  love  with  a  Republican), 
"  and  if  M.  Henri  wishes,  I  will  go  back  with  her." 

"  Go,"  said  Henri,  "  and  don't  come  back  here  till  you 
are  quite  well." 

"  The  King  will  perhaps  be  on  the  throne  before  that," 
muttered  Pierre,  with  a  discontented  look.  "  However, 
we  could  not  have  done  more.  Jacques  has  got  himself 
killed,  and  I  have  twenty-six  wounds  on  my  body." 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  Marthe  away  from 
the  grave  which  had  just  been  closed. 

"  M.  Henri  told  me  to  go  back  with  you  to  the  Green 
Farm,"  Pierre  said  at  length  ;  and  the  young  girl  obeyed 
as  she  had  done  all  her  life. 

The  day  after  their  return  to  the  farm,  Pierre  and 
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Marthe  sought  in  vain  for  the  idiot  He  had  done  his 
duty  faithfully  in  their  absence  :  the  cattle  had  not 
wanted  fodder,  and  he  had  led  the  sheep  to  the  pastures 
— brought  the  fowls  into  the  poultry-yard  at  night.  But 
when  he  saw  that  Pierre  was  wounded  and  disabled  from 
active  service,  and  understood  across  the  clouds  of  his 
feeble  reason  that  Jacques  had  been  killed,  he  put  a  bit 
of  bread  in  his  pocket,  fastened  his  Sunday  shoes  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  started  for  Fontenay,  following  the 
peasants  who  were  returning  to  the  army. 

He  had  just  entered  the  town  when  he  perceived 
M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  passing  down  the  street  on 
horseback,  and  threw  himself  in  front  of  him. 

Henri  stopped  with  an  exclamation  of  anger. 

"  Pardon — excuse  me,  M.  Henri,"  said  the  poor  boy. 
"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  so  that  I  was  come." 

"  Rougeau  !  "  cried  Henri ;  "  and  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  I  am  the  soldier  of  the  Green  Farm,"  said  the  idiot, 
laughing  with  all  his  might.  "You  must  have  a  man; 
and  as  you  sent  Pierre  back,  and  let  them  kill  Jacques, 
I  came." 

M.  Henri  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  then 
ordered  two  men  from  the  Aubiers  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  innocent 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SAUMUR. 

[HEY  were  before  Saumur,  and  the  whole  army 
was  re-assembled.  At  first  the  generals  had 
wished  to  disturb  the  Republicans  by  detach- 
ments of  cavalry,  but  the  troops  had  followed  in  crowds 
after  the  body  intended  for  this  purpose,  shouting,  "  Long 
live  the  King !  We  are  going  to  Saumur."  And  they 
arrived  altogether  and  in  disorder  before  the  place,  so 
that  the  generals  were  obliged  to  combine  their  opera- 
tions as  they  galloped  along. 

Happily  for  the  Vendeans,  the  disorder  that  reigned 
in  their  army  existed  in  the  same  degree  in  that  of  their 
adversaries.  The  Convention  had  not  as  yet  at  all  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  Vendean  insurrection :  be- 
sides having  at  the  same  time  to  face  so  many  enemies, 
to  improvise  generals  and  armies,  to  defend  the  frontiers, 
and  to  repel  the  foreigner,  they  had  supposed  the  volun- 
teers and  the  National  Guard  would  have  sufficed  to  re- 
duce a  few  peasants,  directed  by  men  without  experience 
or  resources.  They  were  beginning  to  find  out  their  mis- 
take, and  the  taking  of  Fontenay  was  fated  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  Royalist  movement  in  the 
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west;  but  in  the  meantime  Saumurwas  left  open  by  Gene- 
ral Salomon,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  Vendeans. 

Generals  Menon,  Santerre,  and  Coustard  gathered 
their  forces  hastily  together  ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  were 
already  talking  about  treason  and  saying  the  town  had 
been  sold  to  the  Royalists,  themselves  prepared  their  own 
defeat.  At  the  first  volley  M.  de  Lescure  had  been 
wounded,  but  had  tied  his  handkerchief  round  his  arm 
and  gone  on  charging.  The  peasants,  frightened  by  the 
sight  of  his  blood,  had  dispersed,  but  he  called  them 
back  to  the  assault,  seconded  by  M.  de  Marigny,  who 
commanded  the  artillery.  Meantime  M.  de  la  Rochejac- 
quelein  had  attacked  the  Republican  camp  in  the  meadow 
of  Varm,  and,  throwing  his  hat  over  the  entrenchments, 
he  cried,  "Who  will  go  and  fetch  it  for  me  ?"  He  him- 
self was  the  first  to  leap,  but  by  his  side  rushed  forward 
Rougeau,  from  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  shake 
himself  free  all  day.  The  idiot  seized  the  hat,  which  he 
brought  back  to  Henri  in  triumph.  The  example  was 
given.  "  We  can't  be  behind  Rougeau,"  cried  the  pea- 
sants ,  and  they  all  cleared  the  entrenchments  after  him. 
At  the  same  moment  M.  de  Bauge  brought  up  his  troops 
on  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  and  the  Vendeans  fired 
upon  each  other  for  some  instants  without  recognizing 
one  another.  The  two  leaders  had  joined  company ;  they 
pursued  the  Republicans  without  looking  to  see  whether 
their  men  were  following  or  not.  Galloping  through  the 
streets  of  Saumur,  they  saw  a  battalion,  which  took  fright 
at  their  approach,  and  retired  into  the  castle. 

The  road  was  strewn  with  guns,  which  went  off  under 
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tne  norses'  feet.  All  at  once  Henri  turned  sharply,  for 
a  man  had  just  jumped  upon  the  crupper  of  his  horse. 

"  Forgive  me,  M.  Henri,"  said  the  idiot,  laughing,  "  but 
when  gun-shots  come  out  of  the  earth  it  is  better  to  be 
on  horseback." 

Henry  laughed,  and  galloped  on.  They  were  opposite 
the  playhouse,  and  looking  through  the  great  bridge  of 
the  Loire,  blocked  up  with  fugitives  of  the  Republican 
army.  The  two  officers  stopped  and,  dismounting,  began 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  Rougeau  loading  their  guns,  or 
sometimes  saving  himself  the  trouble  by  picking  up  the 
loaded  firearms  scattered  on  the  ground.  No  one  turned 
back  upon  these  two  men  who  were  firing  all  alone  upon 
a  whole  army.  A  dragoon  came  up  and  fired  upon  them 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  quite  close  to  them,  but  his 
hand  trembling  with  rage,  he  missed,  and  a  shot  from 
M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  struck  him  down. 

The  people  in  the  castle  had  seen,  and  began  to  fire 
upon  them.  M.  de  Bauge  was  struck  by  the  rebound  of 
a  ball,  and  fell  down  bruised.  Henri  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  to  put  him  on  his  horse  again. 

"Wait,  M.  Henri,"  cried  the  idiot.  "I  am  going  to 
help  you."  And  he  seized  M.  de  Bauge  by  the  leg, 
intending  to  lift  him  up. 

"Quiet,  you  stupid!"  said  Henri,  who  had  succeeded 
in  replacing  his  friend  in  the  saddle. 

Some  peasants  began  to  gather  round  them,  and  the 
two  officers  crossed  the  bridge,  now  clear  of  fugitives, 
and  followed  them  some  way  on  the  road  to  Tours,  the 
cannon  o£  the  castle  and  redoubts  sounding  all  the  time. 
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"  We  must  go  and  see  if  our  friends  have  entered  the 
town,"  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  said  suddenly.  And  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  to  re-enter  Saumur,  breaking 
down  the  bridges  behind  him,  to  prevent  the  Blues  from 
returning.  Night  had  fallen,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
defer  the  attack  upon  the  redoubts  until  next  day. 

All  the  leaders  were  assembled  in  Saumur,  but  Henri 
was  silent  and  thoughtful  whilst  they  were  counting  up 
the  triumphs  of  the  day  and  the  happy  results  of  the 
victory.  M.  de  Lescure  came  up  to  his  cousin,  and 
touched  his  shoulder  gently. 

"  You  are  very  pensive,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  As  if  you 
had  not  taken  Saumur  with  three  men,  and  an  idiot  for 
the  second!" 

Henri  raised  his  head.  "  I  was  thinking  of  our  success," 
he  said.  "  It  astounds  me.  All  comes  from  God." 

"  True,"  said  M.  de  Lescure,  wringing  his  hand.  "  He 
fights  for  us,  and  it  is  to  Him  that  we  must  ascribe  our 
victories." 

And  they  both  went  to  the  church,  whither  the  pea- 
sants had  repaired  in  crowds  for  the  evening  service. 

M.  de  Lescure  could  hardly  keep  up :  his  wound  was 
very  painful. 

"  Go  and  rest  at  La  Boulaye,  whilst  we  are  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  our  glory,"  Henri  said  to  him,  as  they  came  out 
of  church. 

"  I  shall  come  back  for  our  defeats,"  said  M.  de  Les- 
cure,  seized,  he  knew  not  why,  by  deep  depression. 

And  he  started  next  morning. 
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THE  ADVANCE  TO  NANTES. 


had  heard  of  the  success  at  Saumur  at 
La  Boulaye,  but  M.  de  Lescure  had  not 
written  word  that  he  was  wounded,  and  his 
wife  did  not  expect  him  in  the  moment  of  victory.  She 
was  anxious  to  have  her  daughter  brought  within  her 
reach,  and  set  out  to  meet  the  child.  The  roads  were  so 
bad  that  she  was  forced  to  ride.  She  was  timid  by 
nature,  and  her  short  sight  increased  her  alarms,  so  that 
she  had  begged  that  her  riding-horse  might  be  led. 

She  was  dining  with  the  doctor  of  her  family  at  La 
Pomeraye-sur-Sevre  when  a  letter  was  brought  her  from 
her  husband,  who  had  reached  La  Boulaye  some  hours 
after  her  departure,  and  who  wished  at  once  to  set  her 
mind  at  rest  himself.  She  got  up,  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing in  all  her  limbs. 

"You  are  ill,  madame,"  said  the  doctor,  coming 
towards  her. 

"No;  but  I  am  going.  My  husband  is  wounded." 
And  her  teeth  chattered. 

"  Wait  ;    I  am  going  to  order  my  horse."     And  M. 

Durand  called  his  servant. 

D 
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"No;  I  see  one  in  the  court.11 

"But  are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"Very  little  now."  And  without  allowing  time  to 
alter  the  stirrups,  and  without  any  one's  help,  she  jumped 
upon  the  saddle  of  a  wretched  little  horse  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  door,  and  setting  off  at  a  gallop,  dis- 
appeared in  an  instant,  shouting  out  to  M.  Durand, 
"  Follow  me  as  soon  as  ever  you  can." 

The  good  doctor  had  ordered  his  horse. 

"  I  shall  have  to  dress  M.  le  Marquis's  wound,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "and  probably  to  mend  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise's arms  and  legs  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  stop  her." 

When,  in  his  turn,  M.  Durand  reached  La  Boulaye,  he 
found  M.  de  Lescure  up,  though  very  feverish,  and  his 
wife  quite  proud  of  her  equestrian  exploit. 

"  Never  again  in  my  life  shall  I  be  afraid  of  riding,  M. 
Durand,"  she  said.  "I  could  not  possibly  ride  faster, 
over  worse  roads,  or  on  a  worse  horse." 

And  her  husband  laughed  as  he  remembered  her  past 
terrors,  and  how  much  encouragement  she  used  formerly 
to  need  to  induce  her  to  go  a  few  steps  on  the  quietest  of 
horses,  between  two  people  who  held  the  bridle. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  being  very  anxious  to  arrive," 
she  said,  in  reply  to  his  jokes ;  "  one  does  not  think  about 
the  means." 

Whilst  M.  de  Lescure  was  recovering  from  his  wound, 
the  Vendean  army  had  set  out  on  the  march  for  Nantes. 
It  was  not  very  numerous,  and  very  spiritless.  The  soldiers 
were  going  a  long  way  from  home,  and  a  great  number  of 
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peasants  refused  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
parishes.  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  had,  much  against 
his  will,  been  left  in  charge  of  the  guard  of  Saumur. 
They  were  acting  in  concert  with  M.  de  Charette  and 
M.  de  Lyrot,  who  had  risen  in  Lower  Poitou,  and  who  had 
the  closest  interest  in  taking  Nantes,  whence  proceeded 
all  the  expeditions  that  were  directed  against  them.  The 
boldest  of  the  generals  had  proposed  to  march  at  once 
on  Paris,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  peasants  shook  their 
heads ;  they  knew  they  should  never  get  so  far  from 
home  with  this  labouring  population,  who  had  risen  for 
the  defence  of  the  soil  and  of  religion,  but  who  were 
ignorant,  timid,  attached  to  place  as  much  as  to  family, 
and  to  whom  Paris  was  an  unknown  region  from  which 
all  woe  and  trouble  came.  The  expedition  to  Nantes 
proved  that  they  were  not  mistaken  :  the  ill-arranged 
attacks  were  desultory,  although  sustained  with  great 
courage.  Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
chiefs  who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  give  a  start 
to  their  soldiers  had  only  encountered  terrible  dangers  in 
vain.  The  day  after,  the  3Oth  of  June,  the  Vendeans  had 
disappeared,  the  peasants  having  recrossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  before  the  Republicans,  who  were  still  exhausted 
by  the  heat  of  the  attack,  had  thought  of  pursuing  them. 
General  de  Cambeaux,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  had  few  troops,  and  was  too  wise  to  waste  them 
In  useless  engagements. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  reached  La  Boitlaye  at  the 

same  time  as  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Saumur.    M.  de  la 

9—2 
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Rochejacquelein  had  seen  the  garrison  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, and  had  at  last  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
only  eight  men,  to  hold  in  subjection  a  town  with  a 
numerous  hostile  population.  He  went  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  shouting  "  Long  live  the  King ! "  to 
make  believe  that  there  were  considerable  numbers  to 
patrol,  but  at  last  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  place,  as  three 
thousand  Republicans  had  occupied  Chinon,  and  were 
about  to  march  upon  Saumur.  Henri  had  no  difficulty 
in  withdrawing  his  small  garrison,  and  took  two  cannon 
with  him,  but  at  Thouars  he  was  forced  to  throw  them 
into  the  river. 

M.  de  Lescure  was  not  fully  recovered  when  these 
grievous  tidings  arrived  at  La  Boulaye,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  heard  that  some  Republican  detachments  were 
bearing  down  upon  Amaillion  and  Parthenay. 

"  I  am  going  there,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  We  cannot 
allow  these  posts  to  be  taken  from  us." 

"  But  your  wound  is  still  painful,  sir ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  Boguet,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  drawing-room 
when  this  news  was  brought. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ? "  he  said,  and  began  his 
preparations. 

"  I  am  going  with  you,"  said  his  wife :  "  I  cannot  let 
you  go  alone." 

"  What  good  would  you  be,  my  dear  ?"  he  said,  smiling 
with  gentle  irony. 

"  I  would  dress  your  arm,"  she  said.  "  For  my  own 
satisfaction  and  comfort  let  me  come." 
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Celeste  said  nothing.  Since  the  day  when  M.  de  Marigny 
had  sent  her  back  to  La  Boulaye,  she  had  never  gone  far 
away  from  the  castle.  Her  excitement  seemed  wearing 
her  out,  and  she  had  grown  pale  and  thin,  but  she  put 
forward  no  more  wild  projects.  She  did  not  even  ask 
Madame  de  Lescure  to  let  her  go  with  her. 

"  Here  is  a  child  who  is  dying  to  be  my  aide-de-camp," 
said  Madame  de  Lescure  to  her  husband  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  say  '  No '  decidedly,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you ;  but  for  a  young  girl,  it  is 
impossible  1 " 

Madame  de  Lescure  smiled.  She  had  never  told  her 
husband  that  Celeste  was  the  young  officer  who  had  led 
the  peasants  to  the  assault  on  Marie  Jeanne.  She  set  oft 
accordingly  for  Amaillion  with  her  husband ;  but  Par- 
thenay  was  threatened,  and  it  was  important  to  effect 
a  junction  with  other  bodies  of  troops.  M.  de  Lescure 
wished  to  go  there  at  once. 

"  Go  and  wait  for  me  at  Clisson,"  he  said  to  his  wife ; 
"  I  will  come  and  join  you  there." 

"  My  poor  Clisson  !  "  she  said.  "  I  quite  thought  I 
should  never  see  it  again." 

Her  husband  stooped  down  to  her. 

"  If  you  could  dismantle  it  a  little  whilst  you  are  there," 
he  said  in  her  ear,  "it  would  be  prudent ;  for,  judging  by 
the  route  Westerman  is  taking,  he  will  soon  be  in  these 
parts,  and  the  track  of  fire  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
will  certainly  extend  to  Clisson." 

"  Burn  Clisson  !  "  she  cried  in  horror.    "  Burn  the  home 
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to  which  you  brought  me  after  our  marriage ! "  And  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Did  you  not  expect  it  ?"  said  her  husband,  gently. 
"  On  my  part,  I  knew  when  we  began  that  I  was  sacri- 
ficing everything — my  property— my  peace  of  mind — 
my  life  !  Property  and  peace  are  already  given  up  :  the 
rest  will  come  in  turn." 

He  had  lowered  his  voice,  and  his  wife  did  not  hear 
him. 

"  It  is  to-morrow,  is  it  not  ? "  she  said.  "  If  you  de- 
layed, I  would  warn  my  mother.  Madame  Boguet  could 
very  well  stay  at  La  Boulaye." 

"  I  have  undertaken  to  protect  her  and  her  children," 
said  M.  de  Lescure,  gravely,  "and  wherever  you  are  in 
safety,  she  must  be  with  you. 

"  But  you  would  not  let  me  bring  Celeste,"  she  per- 
sisted. 

"  Because  you  were  not  in  safety,"  he  said ;  and  he 
hurried  her  away. 

The  young  wife  was  tired.  She  had  slept  like  a  child 
in  the  room  where  she  had  formerly  passed  such  happy 
days,  and  she  did  not  wake  readily.  She  was  looking 
round  her,  finding  sweet  and  sad  memories  associated 
with  every  table,  piece  of  furniture,  or  ornament,  when 
she  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a  horse 
galloping  into  the  court,  and  almost  directly  after,  some 
one  was  shouting  at  the  door  of  her  room. 

"  Madame  !  "  cried  a  man's  voice  :  "  in  the  name  oi 
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M.  de  Lescure,  escape  !  We  have  been  beaten  at  Fon- 
tenay — escape  ! " 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  trembling. 

"  My  husband  ? "  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  him.  He  sent  me  to  tell 
you  to  escape." 

She  was  bewildered  with  terror,  as  was  also  the  mes- 
senger, who  fancied  himself  pursued.  Dressing  herself 
in  all  possible  haste,  she  forgot  to  fasten  her  clothes, 
Agathe  not  being  with  her ;  and  she  rushed  out  into  the 
court,  herself  calling  to  all  the  people  who  yet  remained 
at  Clisson.  A  group  of  mowers  chanced  to  be  there, 
ready  to  start  for  the  fields. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  work !"  cried  Madame  de  Lescure. 
"You  must  go  and  fight  —  turn  the  handles  of  your 
scythes  the  wrong  way !  "  And  seizing  the  arm  of  an  old 
mason  of  eighty,  who  had  just  arrived  to  do  his  day's 
work,  "  Take  me  to  the  Grands  Genets,"  she  said  :  "  I  have 
forgotten  the  way ; "  and  she  dragged  on  the  old  man, 
who  could  not  keep  pace  with  her. 

She  was  running  on  in  this  way,  holding  together  her 
disordered  garments,  when  a  groom  succeeded  in  catching 
her  up. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  that  foolish  Auguste  took  fright, 
but  M.  le  Marquis  has  retreated  in  safety.  Madame  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  join  him  \  there  is  no  need  for  her 
to  go  and  hide  herself  at  the  Grands  Genets." 

She  stopped — her  reason  was  beginning  to  return. 

"  You  are  sure  ? "  she  said. 
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"  Quite  sure.  I  am  going  to  saddle  your  horse, 
madame.  Do  you  wish  me  to  come  with  you  ? " 

Yes,"  she  said,  "and  let  Auguste  come  too.  He  shall 
not  go  about  spreading  the  alarm  he  has  caused  me !  " 
And  she  set  off  for  Chatillon,  where  she  expected  to  find 
her  husband ;  but  he  was  not  there,  and  the  idea  there 
was  that  he  and  his  wife  had  both  been  taken  prisoners. 

"There  she  is  !  "  was  shouted  when  Madame  de  Les- 
cure  was  seen  galloping  into  the  courtyard.  She  was 
still  too  much  agitated  for  them  to  be  able  to  stop  her ; 
she  went  to  the  Superior  Council,  and  told  what  she  had 
heard ;  then  remounting  her  horse,  she  started  on  the 
road  to  La  Boulaye,  still  at  a  gallop,  with  her  two 
servants  after  her. 

"  There  is  the  coach !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Auguste. 

"My  husband  is  wounded  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Lescure, 
pressing  her  horse  forward. 

"No,  madame;  it  is  Madame  de  Donissan,"  said  the 
men-servants. 

The  young  woman  had  reached  the  carriage  door. 

"  My  child  !  " — and  the  mother  raised  herself  on  her 
Cushions,  and  held  out  her  arms  to  her.  "  I  thought  you 
were  taken,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  going  to  Niort,  where 
you  were  said  to  be,  to  die  upon  the  scaffold  with  you. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?  How  did  you  run  away  ?  " 

"  I  came  from  Clisson  :  I  have  not  run  away,"  said 
Madame  de  Lescure,  kissing  her  mother's  hands.  "  My 
husband  sent  me  a  warning,  and  I  behaved  like  a  mad 
woman.  I  wanted  to  hide  myself  at  the  Grands  Genets 
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with  old  Father  Moreau,  and  had  not  taken  time  to  dress 
myself ; "  and  she  laughed. 

Madame  de  Donissan  had  sunk  back  upon  the  cushions, 
and  could  hardly  breathe. 

"  I  have  suffered  so  much,"  she  saicl. 

"  That  is  how  it  is  with  you  and  me,"  said  her  daughter, 
rather  sadly.  "You  are  always  brave  and  firm  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  and  you  pay  for  it  afterwards.  I  am 
frightened  and  lose  my  senses,  but  it  does  me  no  harm  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  I  forget  it  all." 

"  You  are  not  as  old  as  I  am,"  said  Madame  de 
Donissan,  softly,  passing  her  hand  caressingly  over  her 
daughter's  unpowdered  locks. 

They  both  returned  together  to  La  Boulaye,  where 
Madame  Boguet  had  been  nearly  dying  of  terror  whilst 
awaiting  their  return ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  hold 
back  Celeste  forcibly,  to  prevent  her  starting  for  Niort 
with  Madame  de  Donissan. 

General  Westerman  was  steadily  advancing. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  anything  removed  from 
Clisson,"  M.  de  Lescure  said.  "  The  peasants  would  have 
taken  fright  and  deserted  the  farms.  My  wife  might  have 
carried  away  a  few  things  the  other  day,  but  she  got  into 
such  a  state  of  terror,  that  she  is  still  running  away ! " — 
and  he  smiled. 

He  had  sacrificed  his  castle.  It  was  time.  Wester- 
man advanced  cautiously  to  attack  the  den  of  the  brigand 
chief;  he  had  sent  detachments  to  take  possession  of  the 
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surrounding  country,  and  himself  only  advanced  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

Some  peasants  lying  in  ambush  in  the  garden  thickets 
discharged  their  firearms,  which  made  the  Republicans 
very  uneasy ;  but  Clisson  did  not  contain  a  single  person 
in  a  condition  to  offer  resistance.  They  only  arrested  a 
few  women  and  some  children,  and  the  General  entered 
in  triumph  this  great  castle,  completely  furnished,  and 
still  breathing  the  simple  and  liberal  elegance  which 
characterized  its  owners. 

"  They  did  not  at  all  expect  the  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public here,"  said  the  officer,  throwing  his  hat  upon 
Madame  de  Lescure's  sofa.  "  The  brigands  would  never 
have  left  us  all  their  satin  furniture ; "  and  seating  himself 
at  a  table,  he  wrote  to  tell  the  Convention  of  this  great 
triumph,  sending  with  his  letter  the  portrait  and  will  of 
M.  de  Lescure,  which  he  had  found  in  a  writing-table. 

Then  they  brought  faggots  and  straw  into  the  midst 
of  the  house  that  had  sheltered  so  many  widows  and 
orphans,  fed  so  many  poor,  comforted  so  much  misery, 
and  set  fire  to  it. 

The  flames  reached  the  granaries  and  barn  attached 
to  the  castle,  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  corn  and  hay, 
destined  for  the  sustenance  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
The  peasants  had  placed  a  part  of  their  harvest  there. 

"  There  will  be  requisitions,"  said  Westerman,  seeing 
that  his  officers  grudged  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
visions ;  and  he  left  the  ruins  of  Clisson  to  march  upon 
Bressuire. 
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The  news  of  the  march  of  the  Republicans,  and  the 
burning  of  M.  de  Lescure's  castle,  reached  Chatillon  just 
as  his  wife  had  arrived  to  dine  with  him.  She  silently 
wiped  away  a  tear,  but  her  husband's  face  did  not  change. 

"  We  must  repulse  Westerman.  He  is  coming  upon  us," 
said  the  chiefs,  who  had  been  hastily  assembled.  "  The 
soldiers  who  had  come  back  from  Nantes  have  dispersed  ; 
the  others  are  at  home,  and  do  not  choose  to  march. 
They  only  think  of  putting  their  wives  and  children  and 
cattle  in  safety,  whilst  the  enemy  is  burning  and  murder- 
ing on  all  sides — they  have  no  will  for  it.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  we  absolutely  must  march."  And  the  generals  sent 
orders  to  the  different  parishes  to  come  at  once. 

"  If  this  continues,  we  shall  be  obliged  ourselves  to  go 
as  couriers,"  said  M.  Desessait,  looking  up.  "  There  is  no 
one  left  to  send." 

"  My  wife  will  undertake  the  parishes  on  the  other  side 
of  La  Boulaye,"  said  M.  de  Lescure ;  and  he  gave  her 
orders  without  any  further  explanation. 

She  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  crossing  the  castle  garden, 
called  to  Celeste,  who  was  walking  sadly  on  the  terrace, 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  I  am  going  to  carry  some  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  Council. — To  the  Treize- Vents,"  she 
added,  and  rode  on. 

She  had  reached  the  space  round  the  church,  and  was 
having  the  tocsin  rung  to  call  the  population  of  Treize- 
Vents  together,  when  she  felt  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
started  on  recognizing  Celeste  in  her  male  attire. 

The  young  girl  coloured. 
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"  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  have 
many  requisitions,"  she  said  ;  "  and  it  is  easier  this  way," 
she  added,  touching  the  button  of  her  coat. 

"  Go  to  Mallievre,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure,  smiling. 
"There  is  the  order  which  I  am  to  give  to  the  parish." 

Celeste  made  a  sign  of  assent,  sprang  on  horseback, 
and  was  off  again. 

"  What  a  young  officer ! "  they  said  at  Mallievre  when 
she  arrived  ;  but  the  peasants  were  hardly  assembled  on 
the  Place  when  the  child  exclaimed — 

"  Friends  !  the  Blues  are  marching  upon  Chatillon  ! 
Behind  them  they  have  not  left  a  house  standing,  or  a 
crop  that  is  not  destroyed.  You  must  repel  them  at  once, 
if  you  would  not  see  your  country  ravaged,  your  wives 
prisoners,  and  your  children  carried  away.  You  will  pro- 
tect them  much  better  by  marching  against  the  enemy, 
than  by  getting  yourselves  killed  in  their  defence.  The 
leaders  expect  you  at  Chatillon  to-morrow.  Surely  you 
will  not  fail  to  answer  their  call,  who  have  let  their  castles 
be  burnt  to  protect  your  cottages ! " 

"  Long  live  the  King ! "  shouted  all  the  peasants. 

"  Not  a  man  failed  from  Mallievre,"  said  M.  de  Lescure 
to  his  wife,  when  he  saw  her  again  a  few  days  later. 
"  You  must  have  been  very  eloquent  there." 

"  I  sent  an  express  there,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure, 
quietly. 

"  There  was  need  to  send  the  same  everywhere,"  mur- 
mured her  husband,  with  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  lost 
in  most  bitter  thoughts. 
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Chatillon  was  lost.  Westerman  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  although  without  committing  any  excess.  Madame 
de  Lescure  had  been  so  seized  with  alarm  at  La  Boulaye, 
that  when  she  heard  the  growl  of  the  approaching  cannon, 
she  had  rushed  out  of  the  castle,  and,  passing  the  ford  of 
the  Sevre,  had  run  into  that  same  parish  of  Mallievre,  of 
which  all  the  men  were  fighting  at  the  Moulin  au  Chevres. 

"Give  me  your  oldest  and  most  ragged  clothes,"  she 
had  said,  running  hastily  into  a  cottage  ;  and  without 
taking  time  to  look  at  the  rags  which  they  brought  her, 
she  muffled  herself  up  in  them  in  a  great  hurry.  Still 
running,  she  took  the  road  towards  Les  Herbiers.  Ma- 
dame de  Donissan  and  Madame  Boguet  had  started 
more  calmly  on  the  same  journey,  with  the  three  young 
girls  walking  a  few  steps  behind  them. 

Madame  de  Donissan  kept  stopping  and  looking  back. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  has  become  of  my  daughter," 
she  said.  "When  she  is  frightened  she  does  not  know 
what  she  is  doing." 

A  peasant  woman  came  running  up  behind  her.  Celeste 
stopped.  "  There  is  Madame  de  Lescure,"  she  said. 

Her  sisters  laughed  at  her,  but  she  walked  up  to  the 
ragged  woman. 

"  How  you  have  frightened  us  !"  she  said,  reproachfully. 

"What  would  you  have?"  said  the  young  woman,  in 
a  low  voice,  bending  down  to  kiss  Celeste.  "My  esca- 
pades are  not  such  courageous  ones  as  yours.  I  get 
frightened  and  run  away ;  but  I  come  back  again,"  she 
added  with  a  smile^  as  she  advanced  toward^  her  mother, 
who  was  laughing  at  her,  although  at  the  same  time  he* 
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recent  alarm  had  been  so  great  that  she  could  hardly 
stand.  Madame  Boguet  was  shedding  hot  tears.  Her 
daughter  Marie  passed  her  arm  through  hers. 

"Come,  mamma,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "there  is  no 
harm  done ;  don't  make  yourself  miserable.  Madame 
de  Lescure  looks  like  a  scarecrow." 

"And  here  is  M.  de  Concise  coming  to  meet  us!"  ex- 
claimed the  subject  of  these  lamentations.  "  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  know  me."  And  she  burst  out  laughing. 

Her  merriment  betrayed  her.  M.  de  Concise  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then  he  laughed  too. 

"  My  daughter  was  frightened,  and  disguised  herself, 
as  you  see,"  said  Madame  de  Donissan.  "Will  not 
Madame  de  Concise  be  scandalized  at  her?" 

He  smiled  rather  awkwardly,  and  on  entering  the  castle 
the  fugitives  found  Madame  de  Concise  oji  a  sofa,  wearing 
rouge  and  suffering  from  a  nervous  attack,  either  real  or 
imaginary.  She  overcame  it,  however,  to  welcome  her 
guests,  who  found  M.  Donissan  there,  just  returned  from 
Nantes. 

"  Might  I  offer  you "  timidly  said  the  mistress  of 

the  house,  looking  at  the  tattered  garments  of  Madame 
de  Lescure,  who  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance 
amongst  the  Vendeans. 

"A  dress ?"  said  the  youthful  lady,  laughing.  "Yours 
would  be  very  long  for  me;  but  they  would  be  better 
than  my  present  jacket."  And  she  consented  to  take  off 
her  rags,  which  they  were  obliged  to  throw  into  the  fire. 
"  I  should  not  dare  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  any 
one,"  she  said,  laughing. 


CHAPTER  XVII.  .>'•- 

CHEQUERED    FORTUNE. 

[HE  war  continued  with  mixed  success.  Cha- 
tillon  was  retaken,  and  two  or  three  successful 
engagements  had  restored  the  courage  of  the 
peasantry,  but  a  thirst  for  vengeance  was  now  to  be  per- 
ceived amongst  them  which  they  had  not  shown  at  first. 
Though  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  they 
had  not  foreseen  in  their  unthinking  ardour  that  the 
insurrection  would  involve  the  ruin  of  their  families,  the 
destruction  of  their  cottages,  and  the  ravage  of  the  whole 
country.  The  prisoners  were  no  longer  safe  in  their 
hands.  After  a  fight  at  Vitrers,  M.  de  Lescure  had  com- 
manded two  or  three  hundred  to  be  shut  up  until  any  one 
should  have  time  to  shave  their  heads,  as  had  hitherto 
been  done,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  recognize  those 
who  had  promised  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  Royalists. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  peasants,  exasperated  by  the 
burning  of  the  villages,  fell  on  the  unfortunate  wretches 
and  began  to  kill  them ;  M.  de  Marigny  being  at  their 
head. 

Celeste  Boguet  was  behind  with  her  mother  and  sisters, 
they  being  on  their  way  back  to  La  Boulaye.    She  sprang 
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on  horseback,  and  calling  to  her  mother,  "  I  hear  cries — 
they  are  killing  the  prisoners ! "  she  disappeared  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  before  the  somewhat  tardy  perceptions 
of  her  mother  could  take  in  what  was  become  of  her. 

M.  de  Lescure  was  riding  on,  in  no  anxiety,  in  the  centre 
of  a  party  of  officers,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  overwearied  horse  of  Celeste  rolled  over 
at  the  General's  feet.  The  young  girl  freed  herself  at  once. 

"They  are  killing  the  prisoners,  sir ! "  she  said,  panting ; 
"  so  I  came  to  fetch  you." 

Despite  his  anger  and  haste,  M.  de  Lescure  looked  at 
the  little  messenger  in  surprise.  Her  disordered  light 
hair,  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes,  and  the  ringing  sound  of 
her  voice  recalled  to  him,  though  he  knew  not  why,  the 
little  officer  who  had  followed  him  at  the  storming  of 
Thouars.  He  made  them  give  her  another  horse,  and 
then  both  started  off  at  a  gallop  without  exchanging  a 
single  word. 

"  Marigny  was  not  there,  then  ? "  M.  de  Lescure  said 
at  last,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  but  Celeste  heard  him. 

"  He  was  there,  sir,"  she  said ;  and  she  added  in  her 
own  heart,  "  It  was  just  because  of  that  that  I  came  to 
seek  you.  I  was  not  going  to  let  him  disgrace  himself." 

They  were  approaching  Chatillon.  M.  de  Lescure 
spurred  his  horse  and  crossed  the  entrenchments  without 
wasting  any  time  in  having  the  gates  opened  to  him. 
M.  de  Marigny  had  seen  him  and  advanced  towards  him. 

"  Go  away ! "  he  cried,  beside  himself,  "  whilst  I  kill 
these  monsters.  They  burnt  your  eastle !  " 
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"  Stop  this  instant ! "  said  M.  de  Lescure,  in  such  a 
commanding  tone  that  his  cousin  was  sobered  at  once, 
"  or  else  I  shall  be  forced  to  defend  the  wretches  against 
you."  Then  he  added  sadly,  and  as  if  oppressed  with  a 
prophetic  feeling,  "  You  are  too  cruel,  Marigny ;  you  will 
perish  by  the  sword." 

The  prisoners  crowded  round  her  deliverer,  but  Celeste 
had  disappeared.  When  she  returned  to  La  Boulaye  that 
evening,  no  one  could  learn  the  particulars  of  what  had 
passed  from  her,  for  she  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  it  was 
mentioned  to  her.  Only  at  night  she  said  to  Marie,  when 
the  light  was  out,  and  they  were  in  bed, 

"  Never  fear,  Marie !  M.  de  Marigny  will  not  be  cruel 
again,  and  he  will  not  perish  as  M.  de  Lescure  said." 

Her  sister  could  get  no  further  explanation. 

An  attack  upon  Lugon  was  meditated.  M.  d'Elbee 
had  been  named  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  place  of 
Cathelineau,  who  had  just  died,  after  lingering  for  some 
weeks  ;  and  they  thought  an  effort  necessary  to  raise  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers.  La  Vendee  was  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  numerous  generals  —  brave  and  resolute,  but 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  irritated  against 
the  representatives  of  the  people  whom  the  Convention 
set  over  them,  though  they  understood  no  more  of  war 
than  they  did  of  administration. 

They  often  triumphed  in  single  battles,  despite  the  bad 
quality  of  the  troops  which  they  commanded,  and  the 
want  of  resources  that  frequently  hindered  their  motions ; 

but  for  want  of  combined  action  and  able  guidance,  they 

10 
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had  not  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the  Bocage, 
properly  so  called.  The  war  was  carried  on  all  round  it ; 
but  this  tract  of  land,  with  its  deep  roads,  great  hedges, 
and  little  pasture-fields  bordered  by  trees,  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  peasants  fought  with  a  will 
near  home,  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from  their  own  fire- 
sides— but  the  scene  was  about  to  change. 

It  became  impossible  for  the  leaders  to  encamp  longer 
in  a  devastated  region,  which  had  become  the  refuge  of 
poor  wretches  chased  by  the  enemy  from  the  surround- 
ing country ;  and,  besides,  the  truly  terrible  enemy  was 
coming.  The  Royalists  were  no  longer  to  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  discontented  and  undisciplined  volun- 
teers, who  deserted  if  they  were  dissatisfied.  .The  true 
Republican  soldiers  had  set  forth  for  La  Vendee. 

The  French  garrison  of  Mayence,  under  the  orders  ol 
Kleber,  which  had  spent  thirty-two  days  in  open  trenches, 
had  obtained  the  most  honourable  terms  from  their 
enemies ;  and  it  was  these  upon  whom  the  Convention 
called  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the  west,  transport- 
ing them  post-haste  to  the  seat  of  war  with  their  leader, 
who  had  received  the  title  of  General  of  Brigade)  "  which 
was  at  that  time,"  as  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "  a  brevet 
to  march  to  the  scaffold,  or — what  was  still  worse — to 
languish  in  prison,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  one's  head." 

It  was  with  these  sinister  previsions  that  he  started  for 
La  Vendee,  where  ill  success  had  already  cast  disgrace 
and  death  on  so  many  Republican  generals. 

The  Vendeans  had  just  been  repulsed  from  Lu^on  after 
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a  serious  defeat,  and  a  few  successful  minor  combats  were 
not  sufficient  to  retrieve  their  misfortunes.  The  Mayen- 
gais  had  arrived.  M.  de  Charette,  who  had  been  the  first 
whom  they  met  on  their  way,  had  been  unable  to  stop 
them  ;  he  had  drawn  back  before  them,  and  they  advanced 
as  far  as  Torfou.  The  Vendeans  were  all  re-assembled 
once  more.  The  Royalist  army  numbered  40,000,  and 
all  the  leaders  felt  they  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  parishes  had  risen  like  one  man.  That  of  the 
Echaubroignes  alone  sent  1,700  men,  who  rallied  round 
M.  de  Lescure.  Behind  the  hedges  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  which  covered  the  ground  between  Clisson 
and  Torfou,  there  were  3,000  brave  men,  and  at  their 
head  Pierre  Goureau,  only  that  morning  returned  from 
St.  Aubin  with  Marthe,  who  would  not  leave  him,  and 
who  still  meditated  joining  herself  to  the  Filles  de  la 
Sagesse. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  followed  the  army 
now ;  there  were  sick  and  wounded  often  too  far  from 
their  homes  to  be  able  to  be  taken  there,  and  the  women 
tended  them  without  pay  and  almost  without  any  other 
resource  than  the  charity  of  the  farms  or  the  officers. 

Marthe  was  hardly  arrived  before  two  women  from  the 
Aubiers  came  in  search  of  her.  Children  encumbered 
the  march,  and  they  asked  her  to  take  care  of  some  of 
them  at  some  distance  behind  the  army.  The  generals 
dare  no  longer  send  back  the  women  to  their  own  fire- 
sides for  fear  of  massacres,  such  as  were  committed  daily 

in  lonely  cottages. 

7  10-2 
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Marthe  gave  up  her  scheme  for  starting  that  evening 
for  Chatillon,  where  the  Sisters  were  just  then  established. 

"  There  seems  to  be  work  to  do  here,"  she  said  to  Ma- 
dame de  Lescure,  whom  her  husband  was  sending  back 
to  Beaupreau,  where  Madame  de  Donissan  -lay  sick. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  said  the  young  wife,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  But,  Marthe,"  she  added,  "  how  could 
you  let  Pierre  come  back  ?  He  is  not  fit  to  stand." 

"  He  says  he  is  strong  enough  to  be  killed,"  Marthe 
answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  is  what  will  happen 
to  him  certainly.  I  saw  him  three  nights  ago,  pale  and 
bloody,  with  a  ball  in  his  heart.  But  he  will  not  listen 
to  me ;  he  says  he  shall  be  glad  to  have  done." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Madame  de  Lescure,  quickly.  "  You 
grieve  me  too  much.  I  can  no  longer  hope  for  victory." 
And  she  turned  her  horse. 

The  battle  had  just  joined.  The  first  motion  of  the 
Vendeans,  when  they  found  themselves  facing  the  for- 
midable Mayence  troops,  had  been  one  of  terror :  a  great 
number  had  taken  flight ;  but  when  called  back  to  the 
field  of  battle  by  the  officers,  protected  by  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  they 
attacked  with  fury,  although  at  first  without  being  able  to 
conquer  the  resistance  of  the  Republicans,  who  fell  back 
slowly,  but  in  good  order,  in  spite  of  very  serious  losses, 
the  Vendeans  following  them  all  the  time,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  musketry  blazing  forth  every  minute  in  the 
hollow  roads,  without  the  Blues  being  able  to  reply  to 
invisible  enemies.  At  length  they  reached  a  little  bridge, 
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which  must  be  crossed.  Kleber  turned  towards  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who  was  righting  near  him. 

"  Occupy  the  bridge  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  as  soon 
as  the  troops  shall  have  passed,"  he  said  to  him,  "  and 
get  yourself  killed  there  with  your  battalion." 

"Yes,  General,"  said  the  brave  soldier,  obeying. 

The  pursuit  was  stopped,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Repub- 
licans was  effected  without  further  difficulty.  A  success- 
ful fight  near  Montaigne  hindered  General  Beysier  from 
effecting  his  junction  with  the  Mayengais,  and  they  left 
off  molesting  the  Vendeans  in  their  retreat.  These  were 
beginning  to  grow  bolder,  and  no  longer  took  fright  at 
the  first  shock.  They  had  been  joined  by  a  few  Swiss, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  loth  of 
August,  and  one  of  them,  at  the  head  of  a  Vendean  bat- 
talion, followed  the  retreating  Mayenpais,  playing  the 
flageolet  whilst  at  full  gallop.  A  bullet  carried  off  the 
head  of  his  horse,  but  the  Swiss  got  up  again,  and  con- 
tinued his  tune.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  this  courage 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of  concert  and  direc- 
tion. M.  de  Bonchamp  had  attacked  the  convoy  of  the 
Mayencais,  who  were  marching  upon  Clisson.  Three 
times  did  he  return  to  the  charge  with  heroic  ardour,  but 
the  troops  were  scattered ;  they  were  fighting  everywhere 
at  once,  and  even  good  strokes  had  no  effect,  except 
causing  the  temporary  retreat  of  an  indefatigable  enemy, 
which  was  always  ready  to  return  to  the  charge. 
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DISASTER. 

||N  spite  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  leaders,  who 
saw  their  small  territory  surrounded  by  six 
armies,  and  who  no  longer  expected  the  succour 
of  which  England  had  at  one  time  held  out  hopes,  the 
peasants  still  rejoicing  in  their  last  victories,  had  returned 
in  high  spirits  to  their  own  firesides  j  and  the  Te  Dcuiu 
was  chanted  in  all  the  parishes. 

Pierre  Goureau  had  not  returned  to  St.  Aubin. 

"  There  is  no  one  at  home  now,"  he  said  to  M.  de  la 
Rochejacquelein,  "since  Marthe  is  here.  They  may 
perhaps  burn  the  farm  as  they  have  burnt  Durbelliere. 
We  have  no  longer  anything  belonging  to  us  in  the  world, 
and  if  it  pleases  God  we  shall  not  be  here  long.  If  the 
land  were  but  disencumbered  of  the  Blues  before  the 
good  God  calls  for  my  soul,  I  have  no  other  wish." 

Henri  smiled  sadly. 

"  What  is  Marthe  about  ? "  he  asked. 

Pierre's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Marthe  is  on  the  straight  road  to  Paradise,"  he  said. 
"  Since  she  has  been  here,  as  the  good  sisters  were  not 
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enough  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  she  begged  for  a  barn 
belonging  to  the  district,  and  she  has  established  the 
wounded  there,  and  herself  takes  care  of  them  night  and 
day;  and  M.  Henri  does  not  know  who  helps  her  and 
does  almost  as  much  work  as  she  does — the  little  lady 
with  the  light  hair,  who  was  in  prison  with  Madame  la 
Marquise.  Her  mother  often  comes  too,  but  to  judge  by 
what  Marthe  says,  she  is  too  tender-hearted.  When  the 
wounded  complain  she  begins  to  cry,  whilst  my  sister  and 
the  little  lady  are  comforting  them  and  getting  them  back 
into  bed  as  if  they  were  children,  without  being  over- 
powered by  their  lamentations." 

It  was  true.  The  wounded  heart  of  Marthe  and  the 
ardent  soul  of  Celeste  had  met,  and  united  in  a  work  that 
became  daily  more  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sufferings,  which  were  always  on  the  increase,  the  need 
for  self-devotion  had  carried  them  away  with  an  irre- 
sistible force.  Marthe  had  no  leave  to  ask  of  any  one. 
Celeste  had  at  first  entreated  and  supplicated,  and  at  last 
brought  her  mother  into  the  midst  of  the  confused  crowd 
of  women,  children,  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  dragged 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  without  any  one  having  time 
to  attend  to  them.  All  Madame  Boguet's  resistance 
vanished  at  once. 

"  Go  and  do  what  you  can,"  she  said  to  her  daughter ; 
and  Celeste  availed  herself  of  the  permission  to  devote 
to  the  work  all  her  time  and  strength  and  soul.  She  had 
no  longer  any  wish  to  go  to  battle ;  she  had  given  her 
male  attire  to  some  boys  whom  she  had  met  in  rags ; 
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and  her  generous  ardour,  now  fully  satisfied,  spread  so 
gentle  a  serenity  over  her  person,  that  Madame  Boguet 
and  her  elder  daughters  were  often  surprised  at  her 
transformation.  "  She  is  an  angel,"  said  her  mother, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

The  Generals  were  discussing  their  new  plans  of  cam- 
paign :  they  were  sad  and  uneasy.  M.  de  Charette,  who 
considered  himself  slighted  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
had  retired  into  his  former  cantonments  in  Lower  Poitou, 
taking  with  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  and  no 
one  now  had  enough  troops  to  attack  the  enemy.  They 
only  thought  of  holding  their  positions ;  but  every  day 
the  circle  was  closing  in. 

M.  de  Lescure  no  longer  considered  Chatillon  a  safe 
enough  place  for  his  wife,  and  desired  her  to  move  to 
Chollet.  Madame  de  Donissan,  who  was  getting  better, 
had  only  just  been  moved  from  Beaupreau  with  great 
difficulty. 

"How  shall  you  be  able  to  bear  another  move,  mother  ?" 
sighed  Madame  de  Lescure. 

The  sick  woman  called  her  to  her  side.  "  Don't  make 
yourself  uneasy.  I  shall  ride." 

"  But  can  you  ride,  mother  ? "  asked  the  young  woman, 
in  surprise. 

"  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  did  so,"  she  said,  smiling 
feebly ;  "  but  I  can  sit  as  well  as  you  did  a  year  ago." 

It  was  necessary  to  yield  the  point :  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  Madame  de  Lescure  had  been  forced 
to  take  back  her  little  daughter  of  nine  months  old,  a* 
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grief  and  anxiety  had  dried  up  her  nurse's  milk,  and 
Agathe  was  holding  her  in  her  arms. 

"I  must  go  and  warn  Celeste  at  the  hospital,"  said 
Madame  de  Lescure. 

But  as  she  spoke  Madame  Boguet  entered,  her  eyes 
swelled  with  weeping,  but  with  a  resolute  manner  which 
was  not  common  to  her. 

"I  am  come  to  wish  you  good  bye,"  she  said,  but 
tears  stopped  her  words. 

Marie,  who  was  with  her,  advanced  to  Madame  de 
Donissan's  easy  chair. 

"  Celeste  cannot  leave  the  wounded,"  she  said,  simply, 
"  and  we  cannot  leave  Celeste." 

Madame  de  Lescure  looked  at  them  both  in  bewilder- 
ment. "  And  if  Westerman  enters  this  place  to-morrow  ?" 

"We  shall  all  die  together,"  said  Madame  Boguet, 
firmly.  And  they  urged  her  no  more. 

Madame  de  Lescure  knew  that  it  had  been  debated 
whether  the  wounded  should  be  removed  ;  but  they  had 
decided  with  great  grief  that  it  could  not  be  done,  as  it 
would  have  complicated  the  march,  already  so  difficult. 
The  Filles  de  la  Sagesse  had  retired  upon  Chollet  some 
days  ago,  so  that  Marthe  and  Celeste  were  alone  in  charge 
of  the  hospital. 

"  We  will  help  them,"  said  Madame  Boguet ;  and  the 
friends  took  an  affectionate  and  tearful  farewell  of  one 
another,  without  doing  anything  to  turn  each  other  away 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

Madame  de  Lsscure  must  obey  her  husband,  and  tend 
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her  mother  and  child,  and  Madame  Boguet  stayed  with 
her  daughters,  protecting  to  the  utmost  with  her  maternal 
tenderness  her  whom  God  had  called  to  a  great  devotion, 
and  who  had  answered  unreservedly  to  His  call. 

It  was  night.  Madame  de  Lescure's  little  band  had 
just  left  the  town  ;  a  thick  fog  enveloped  the  country, 
and  rain  was  falling.  Standing  at  the  door  of  her  little 
hospital,  Celeste  listened  to  the  departing  footsteps  of 
the  horses,  then  she  came  back  into  the  room  with  wet 
eyes.  Her  mother  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"  There  is  still  time  if  you  wished,"  she  murmured. 

"  For  you,  my  mother,"  said  Celeste,  gently ;  "  for  me 
it  is  time  for  the  evening  dressing  of  the  wounds." 

The  Republicans  approached  the  town ;  they  attacked 
the  Moulin  au  Chevres,  where  M.  de  Lescure  had  taken 
up  his  station  with  his  troops.  The  Blues  were  numerous 
and  well  commanded,  so  that  the  Vendeans  were  soon 
crushed.  M.  de  Lescure  took  Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein 
by  the  arm. 

"  Let  us  draw  them  after  us,"  he  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice.  And,  passing  in  front  of  the  hussars,  who  were 
sabring  the  peasants,  he  shouted,  "  Marquis  de  Lescure  ! " 

"  Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein !  "  replied  the  other  im- 
mediately. And  they  galloped  off,  followed  by  a  few 
officers.  The  soldiers  pursued  them,  and  allowed  the 
poor  peasants  to  escape.  These  spread  in  all  directions, 
carrying  terror  into  the  town,  which  they  entered  in  great 
numbers.  Some  ran  to  the  hospital. 

"  The  Blues  are  after  us ! "  they  criecj, 
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Marthe  and  Celeste  had  come  forward  at  the  cries,  and 
at  once  shut  the  door  of  their  barn. 

"  If  they  come  to  look  for  us,  all  well  and  good,"  they 
said  ;  "  but  order  shall  reign  here  up  to  the  last  moment." 
And  they  refused  to  admit  the  fugitives.  "  We  are  at  the 
service  of  the  wounded,"  they  said;  "but  people  who 
are  well  have  legs  to  carry  them  farther  off." 

The  Republicans  had  entered  the  town,  but  it  was  late; 
they  had  been  fighting  all  day  long  and  were  very  tired. 
They  spread  themselves  into  the  houses  and  taverns, 
asking  for  food  and  drink.  Several  times  people  came 
and  shook  the  latch  of  the  great  door  of  the  hospital ; 
but  it  was  closed,  and  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  force  it 
open.  All  night  long  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  de- 
tachments returning,  after  having  sacked  and  burnt  the 
houses  of  the  Aubiers  and  St.  Aubin,  and  the  surround- 
ing parishes ;  the  cries  of  drunken  soldiers  announcing 
to  the  women  shut  into  the  hospital  and  to  the  wounded 
oppressed  by  fever,  the  fate  of  their  own  homes — the 
loss  of  all  that  was  left  them  in  the  world.  Marthe,  who 
was  kneeling  by  a  dying  man,  seemed  to  hear  nothing. 
Celeste  shuddered  in  silence ;  and  every  time  they  came 
beating  at  the  door,  she  drew  nearer  her  mother,  who 
was  standing  pale  but  calm,  for  her  maternal  tenderness 
had  given  her  an  unknown  strength.  She  had  pushed 
her  daughters  behind  her,  and  was  standing  close  to  the 
door.  If  they  had  entered,  they  must  have  passed  over 
her  body  before  they  could  have  touched  her  children. 

ftj.  de  Lescure  had  drawn  back  upon  Chollet.    Just  as 
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he  and  Henri  were  about  to  be  taken,  they  had  both  risen 
upon  their  horses,  and  leapt  over  the  hedge.  The  hussars, 
who  had  followed  them  through  the  hollow  roads,  knew 
not  how  to  do  the  same;  so  they  had  escaped,  and  reached 
Ch611et  in  the  course  of  the  night  Madame  de  Lescure 
had  just  arrived  there.  She  had  established  her  mother 
and  daughter  in  a  hospitable  house,  and  gone  out  in 
search  of  news,  when  a  peasant  threw  himself  before  her, 
holding  out  a  flag  which  he  was  carrying. 

"  Here  is  the  flag  you  gave  me,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  I  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  away  yester- 
day from  the  Moulin  au  Chevres,  but  I  defended  myself 
against  the  Blues  with  the  staff  of  it.  See !  " — and  he 
showed  her  the  large  notches  that  marked  the  wood. 

"  Then  we  have  been  defeated  ? "  she  said,  leaning 
against  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  most  surely ;  and  we  should  all  be  dead  now  if 
M.  le  Marquis  had  not  charged  the  Blues,  with  M.  Henri, 
shouting  their  names.  They  turned  after  them,  and  we 
were  able  to  save  ourselves." 

Madame  de  Lescure  could  hear  no  more.  She  went 
indoors  almost  fainting.  The  sound  of  some  horses  re- 
called her  to  herself— and  she  saw  her  husband  accom- 
panied by  his  cousin.  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  in 
the  street. 

"  What  that  peasant  told  me  made  a  widow  of  me," 
she  said ;  "  but  there  are  still  some  happy  moments  ia 
life ! "  She  was  enjoying  the  last  of  them. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE    HOSPITAL. 

(HATILLON  had  been  retaken  by  the  Ven- 
deans,  and  they  durst  breathe  once  more  at 
the  hospital.  Celeste  had  opened  its  doors 
with  that  unconquerable  cheerfulness  which  formed  the 
root  of  her  character,  and  which  diverted  the  thoughts 
of  her  sick  people  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings. 

"  Friends  may  come  in,"  she  said. 

M.  de  Lescure  had  come  to  see  her.  He  had  always 
had  a  liking  for  Celeste,  who  amused  him,  and  he  was 
full  of  admiration  for  the  devotion  and  courage  of  which 
she  had  given  proof.  Marthe  was  cleverer  than  she  was 
in  the  mechanical  matters  of  taking  care  of  the  wounded ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  little  hospital,  as  well  as  the 
moral  energy  which  saved  the  poor  peasants  from  lying 
desponding  in  their  beds,  belonged  entirely  to  Celeste. 
Her  mother  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  kitchen. 

"  I  am  of  some  use  in  that  way,"  she  said,  humbly. 

"  You  are  of  use  every  way,"  said  Celeste,  with  one  of 
her  bursts  of  tenderness.  "  What  would  have  become  of 
us  if  you  had  left  us  ? " 
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"Mothers  don't  leave  their  children,"  said  Madame 
Boguet;  and  she  returned  to  her  saucepan. 

It  was  late :  the  town  was  deserted,  the  Vendeans  having 
gone  out  to  fight.  The  report  of  a  victory  had  already 
reached  the  hospital,  and  the  sentinels  had  left  their  post, 
when  a  cry  arose  of  "  The  enemy ! " 

"  We  are  lost ! "  cried  the  wounded. 

Marthe  had  already  shut  the  door  of  the  barn.  A 
hundred  grenadiers,  mounted  behind  a  hundred  hussars, 
had  entered  the  place  at  full  gallop,  pursued  by  the 
Vendeans,  who  had  defeated  Westerman's  division. 

At  the  head  of  this  bold  detachment,  who  had  resolved 
to  try  a  coup  de  main  on  a  place  which  had  been  left  de- 
fenceless, was  M.  Fromental,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Kleber.  He  had  had  the  gates  of  the  town  closed  im- 
mediately, but  the  mounted  peasants  having  entered 
headlong  with  the  Republicans,  they  were  re-opened, 
and  they  contested  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  streets. 
A  small  body  had  rallied  opposite  the  hospital,  and  some 
hussars,  drunk  with  wine  and  anger,  came  and  hammered 
at  the  closed  door,  which  did  not  open  at  their  knocks. 

The  Vendeans  had  drunk  too.  They  fought  bravely, 
but  they  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
hospital.  The  Blues  proceeded  to  break  in  the  door,  and 
it  was  yielding  to  their  strokes,  when  a  Royalist  officer 
whose  brother  was  wounded  rushed  through  the  little 
group  of  Blues,  and  placed  himself  before  the  door.  He 
made  his  sword  play  round  his  head,  and  he  drove  back 
the  assailants  for  an  instant,  but  a  blow  from  a  beam 
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made  him  stagger  —  the  door  broke,  and  burst  open 
behind  him.  He  made  but  one  bound  into  the  interior, 
seized  his  convalescent  brother  in  his  arms,  rolled  him 
up  in  a  counterpane,  and  disappeared,  canying  off  the 
wounded  man  on  his  horse.  The  Republicans  had  rushed 
into  the  room,  furious  at  the  resistance  they  had  met 
with,  and  murdered  the  defenceless  sufferers  in  their 
beds.  The  women  who  tended  them,  being  unable  to 
protect  them,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  corner.  Madame 
Boguet  had  pushed  the  young  girls  behind  her,  and  was 
covering  them  with  her  body.  All  at  once  —  at  the 
moment  when  the  Blues  were  trying  to  open  an  inner 
door  to  find  more  victims  farther  on,  Celeste  escaped 
from  her  mother's  arms,  and  ran  to  the  broken  door. 

"  They  are  murdering  the  wounded !"  she  shouted  with 
a  ringing  voice.  "  Is  there  no  officer  to  protect  them  ? " 

She  had  named  no  one.  She  had  appealed  neither  to 
Republicans  nor  to  gentlemen  —  all  she  wanted  was  a 
leader  to  recall  erring  men  to  their  duty. 

M.  Fromental  ran  up  on  hearing  a  strange  voice,  and 
started  back  in  astonishment  at  seeing  under  the  arch  of 
the  broken  doorway  on  the  blood-stained  threshold  so 
young  and  frail  a  child,  with  her  long  light  hair  flying 
wildly  about — calling  for  help,  not  for  herself,  but  for  the 
sufferers  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  up.  The  young 
officer  had  fought  at  Mayence ;  he  was  brave  and  upright, 
and  the  war  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  since  he  had  been 
in  La  Vendee  horrified  him.  He  entered  the  barn  with 
a  single  spring,  and  rushed  to  his  soldiers.  He  had  not 
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stopped  to  reassure  Celeste,  but  she  had  seen  compassion 
in  his  face.  Alas !  it  was  too  late  to  protect  the  wounded. 
Those  even  who  had  not  received  a  mortal  blow  were 
gasping  in  their  beds,  dying  of  fear  and  agitation.  The 
room  was  streaming  with  blood.  Marthe  was  supporting 
in  her  arms  a  peasant  from  the  Echaubroignes,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Torfou,  and  who  was  delirious. 

"  I  see  them  ! "  he  shouted.  "  They  are  more  numerous 
than  we  are,  but  we  are  behind  the  hedges — they  don't 
know  these  deep  roads.  Oh,  the  kind  big  trees  !  I  am 
going  to  hide  under  the  holly ;  they  will  not  come  to 
look  for  me  there,  and  I  '11  fire — fire  upon  the  Blues ! " 

A  furious  hussar  aimed  a  dagger-stroke  at  the  poor 
fellow  in  the  midst  of  his  imaginary  triumph,  but  M.  Fro- 
mental  made  his  comrades  stop  him.  He  had  gathered 
his  men  together,  and  led  them  away.  The  tumult  di- 
minished in  the  town,  the  Republican  officers  giving  way 
little  by  little  before  enemies  more  numerous  and  as  fierce 
as  themselves.  The  butchers  of  the  wounded  came  out 
of  the  hospital,  but  the  young  officer  returned  for  another 
look  at  Celeste.  She  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  by 
a  dying  man,  and  thought  no  more  of  him,  but  he  carried 
away  in  his  heart  the  picture  he  had  seen  on  the  threshold 
of  the  old  barn — a  child  protecting  the  wounded. 

Calm  and  silence  returned  to  the  streets.  The  Ven- 
deans  had  followed  their  enemies.  Celeste  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  whom  she  had  been  supporting, 
and  approached  several  beds.  All  whom  she  touched 
were  dead,  pierced  by  fresh  wounds,  and  she  came  back 
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to  the  side  of  Marthe,  who  was  softly  singing  a  vesper 
psalm  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  combatant  of  Torfou. 
Suddenly  he  threw  his  arms  over  his  head. 

"  They  are  drawing  back  ! "  he  cried  :  "  we  are  vic- 
torious !  Oh,  the  flageolet  of  the  good  Swiss ! "  And  he 
let  himself  fall  back  heavily  upon  his  pillow. 

Marthe  gently  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  for  an 
instant  in  prayer  ;  then  rising,  "  It  is  over ! "  she  said. 
And  she  looked  around  her  with  deep  grief. 

"  Over  here,  through  man's  wickedness,"  said  Celeste  ; 
"  but  never  fear,"  and  she  smiled  bitterly ;  "  they  have 
prepared  work  for  us  elsewhere.  We  shall  find  wounded 
to  tend  at  Chollet,  at  Beaupreau,  wherever  we  will,  and 
sick  are  not  wanting."  And  she  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  room,  looking  at  the  corpses,  upon  whom  she  had 
lavished  her  cares,  whom  she  had  seen  with  such  joy 
return  gradually  to  life,  yet  whom  cruel  hands  had  struck 
down  in  their  weakness.  "  The  savages !"  she  said,  under 
her  breath.  Madame  Boguet  said  nothing.  She  had 
not  stirred,  and  her  two  elder  daughters  were  still  behind 
her,  trembling  and  frozen  by  the  danger  they  had  so 
narrowly  escaped.  The  mother  made  one  step  towards 
Celeste,  as  if  to  cover  her  under  her  wing.  She  stretche 
out  her  hand  towards  her,  and  her  daughter  saw  wi 
surprise  that  she  was  holding  a  pistol. 

"Where  did  you  get  that,  mother?"  she  said. 

"  One  of  the  hussars  dropped  it,"  said  the  mother,  in 
a  hollow  voice.  "  I  should  have  blown  out  the  brains  of 

the  first  who  had  come  near  you." 

li 
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Celeste  shuddered,  and  kneeling  down,  she  spent  the 
whole  night  in  prayer. 

When  the  Vendeans  re-entered  the  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  scene  was  frightful.  The  streets  were  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying,  the  houses  which  had  been  fired  were 
still  burning,  and  the  open  spaces  were  strewn  with  ruins. 
No  sight  was  more  heartrending  than  that  of  the  hospital ; 
but  amidst  blood  and  murder,  order  and  courage  reigned 
in  that  little  refuge,  so  peaceful  the  night  before,  now 
desolate.  The  dead  were  decently  covered ;  all  traces  ot 
blood  had  disappeared,  and  when  M.  de  Lescure  crossed 
the  broken  threshold,  he  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  courageous  women  who  had  not  left  their  post,  and 
who  had  accomplished  to  the  full  the  duties  confided  to 
them. 

"You  must  start  for  Beaupreau  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said  to  them.  "  You  will  find  wounded  to  tend  there, 
and  there  is  no  more  work  here."  And  he  passed  his- 
eyes  sadly  over  the  silent,  motionless  inmates  of  the  little' 
beds.  He  arranged  an  escort,  placed  it  at  Madame' 
Boguet's  disposal,  and  went  out.  Marthe  followed  him1 
with  her  eyes  with  a  strange  fixed  look. 

"  I  saw  death  written  in  his  eyes,"  she  murmured,  "  as 
I  have  done  in  Pierre's  for  the  last  week."  And,  lost  in- 
her  sad  thoughts,  she  left  Celeste  to  perform  the  few  re- 
maining cares  necessary  before  their  departure.  The 
Vendeans  had  promised  to  bury  the  dead  before  leaving 
the  town. 

The  five  women  had  just  taken  the  road  for  Beaupreau 
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with  their  escort,  when  M.  de  Lescure,  who  was  to  effect 
a  movement  upon  Chollet,  which  was  believed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Republicans,  met  a  first  detachment 
half-way  to  Montagne.  He  had  heard  the  steps  of  the 
horses,  and,  mounting  on  a  rising  ground  with  a  young 
officer,  he  saw  the  enemy's  outpost 

"Forward,  my  friends!"  he  shouted.  At  the  same 
moment  a  ball  struck  him  above  the  left  eyebrow  and 
came  out  behind  the  ear.  He  fell  senseless,  and  the 
peasants  who  followed  him  passed  over  his  body  without 
seeing  it,  and  drove  back  the  Blues.  Pierre  Goureau, 
however,  had  seen  his  General  fall,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  beside  him,  exclaiming,  "He  is  dead!"  A 
second  ball  came  and  struck  him,  and  he  fell  by  the  side 
of  M.  de  Lescure.  "  The  last  man  from  St.  Aubin  ! "  he 
said  as  he  died. 

The  balls  rained  round  them,  and  the  peasants  crowded 
around  M.  de  Lescure,  who  was  bathed  in  blood,  but  still 
living.  His  servant  was  there,  who  placed  him  in  front  of 
him  on  his  horse,  two  peasants  walking  on  foot  by  his 
side,  to  support  the  wounded  man,  and  slowly  passing 
through  the  flying  troops  and  their  pursuers,  they  brought 
him  as  far  as  Beaupreau.  The  consternation  was  general ; 
no  one  asked  whether  they  were  conquerors  or  conquered, 
they  only  knew  that  M.  de  Lescure  was  dying. 

Madame  de  Lescure  had  left  Beaupreau  by  her  hus- 
band's orders,  and  had  slept  at  Trementine.  She  was  at 
the  church  in  the  morning;  the  women  were  praying 
there  in  crowds,  whilst  they  listened  to  the  cannon  from 

11—2 
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the  direction  of  Chollet.  The  fugitives  were  beginning 
to  flow  into  the  town,  when  an  officer  appeared  in  the 
crowd.  He  came  up  to  Madame  de  Lescure,  weeping, 
and  took  her  hands.  She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
saw  she  knew  nothing. 

"  The  battle  is  lost,"  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"Do  you  know  where  M.  de  Lescure  is?"  she  asked, 
earnestly. 

"  At  Beaupreau,  I  think.  You  would  do  well  to  return 
there.  The  hussars  may  enter  here  any  minute. — Coward 
that  I  am !  "  he  said,  as  he  came  out  of  church,  "  I  had 
not  courage  to  tell  her  of  her  misfortune." 

Madame  de  Lescure  had  taken  a  horse  at  once.  She 
pressed  her  child  in  her  arms. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  who  was  not  yet 
in  the  saddle  before  her  daughter,  who  was  bewildered 
by  terror,  dashed  forward. 

They  were  shouting  out  in  the  crowd,  "  There  are  the 
Blues !  We  shall  be  defeated  !"  She  grew  terrified,  and 
put  her  horse  to  a  gallop,  clasping  the  child  to  her  heart. 
As  the  road  was  crowded  with  carriages  and  carts,  she 
made  her  horse  leap  the  ditch,  and  rode  through  the 
fields,  so  as  to  get  to  the  head  of  the  column.  She  was 
breathless  when  her  mother  at  length  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing her  up  ;  but  they  did  not  know  the  cross-roads,  and 
were  always  losing  their  way,  so  that  when  night  came 
they  were  a  long  way  from  Beaupreau,  and  were  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  on  beds  in  a  room  full  of  soldiers, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  join  M.  de  Bonchamp's  army. 
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It  was  still  night  when  they  were  awoke  by  the  roar  of 
cannon.  They  heard  it  from  two  points — from  St.  Flo- 
rent  and  along  the  Loire.  Mass  was  about  to  be  cele- 
brated for  the  soldiers,  who  were  just  going,  and  Madame 
de  Lescure  went  to  it.  The  church  was  full ;  the  cannon 
thundered  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of  the  cure's  dis- 
course ;  and  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  lamps  and  candles 
hardly  lit  the  building.  With  death  at  her  heart,  Madame 
de  Lescure  remained  on  her  knees.  The  service  was  over. 
They  had  told  the  cure  that  M.  de  Lescure  was  dead, 
and  that  he  must  prepare  his  wife  for  the  news. 

He  came  to  her,  and  she  wished  to  confess.  The  priest 
gave  her  an  exhortation,  speaking  of  the  reverses  of  the 
Vendeans,  the  holiness  of  their  cause,  and  the  recompense 
that  awaited  them.  He  spoke  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
M.  de  Lescure,  and  dwelt  upon  the  devotion  and  submis- 
sion that  God  would  exact  from  the  wife  to  whom  He 
had  given  such  a  husband.  The  voice  of  the  priest  echoed 
through  the  empty  church.  She  listened,  frozen  with 
horror,  and  almc.st  without  understanding.  They  put  her 
on  horseback,  but  she  could  hardly  support  herself.  Her 
mother  rejoined  her,  and  they  continued  their  flight, 
without  knowing  where  they  were  going. 

At  some  distance  from  the  village  they  had  left,  a  priest 
who  accompanied  them  was  accosted  by  two  peasants. 

"  M.  de  Lescure  is  wounded,  but  he  is  not  dead,"  they 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

Madame  de  Lescure  turned.     She  had  heard. 

"  Dead  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  did  they  think  him  dead  ? 
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And  they  told  me  nothing  about  it ! "  Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  pressed  on  her  horse  in  the 
direction  of  Chaudron. 

Her  mother  with  great  difficulty  followed  her  with 
Agathe,  who  had  taken  the  child,  and  they  arrived  as 
Madame  de  Lescure,  dismounting,  entered  her  husband's 
room.  His  head  was  shattered,  his  features  were  altered 
by  suffering,  and  he  could  hardly  speak,  but  he  was  him- 
self. He  was  alive,  and  had  found  her  again  when  he 
had  believed  her  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
and  they  both  thanked  God  in  this  terrible  moment  that 
they  had  still  a  hope  of  dying  together. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  last  effort.  M.  de  Bon- 
champ,  who  had  just  arrived,  pressed  the  generals  to 
seize  upon  the  little  town  of  Varades,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cross  the  river  in  case  of 
defeat.  He  knew  Brittany,  and  thought  that  they  might 
act  usefully  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire;  but  he  had  not 
calculated  the  numerous  difficulties  an  army  of  peasants, 
without  provisions  or  discipline,  would  encounter,  far  from 
the  hearths  they  were  protecting,  and  encumbered  by 
women  and  children,  whom  they  could  not  leave  to  the 
enemy  in  a  defenceless  country. 

Nevertheless,  his  counsel  was  followed.  A  detachment 
of  4,000  men  marched  upon  Varades,  whilst  the  Vendean 
army  was  attacking  Chollet.  All  the  corps  were  together, 
numbering  40,000  fighting  men,  and  the  Republican 
force  was  about  equal.  It  was  a  terrible  battle. 

Both  M.  d'Elbee  and  M.  de  Bonchamp  were  mortally 
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wounded,  and  they  were  fighting  around  them  without 
giving  ground,  when  the  reserve  force  of  the  MayenQais 
came  upon  the  exhausted  Vendeans,  and  the  rout  was 
complete.  Some  fled  to  Beaupreau,  whither  M.  d'Elbee 
had  been  carried,  others  towards  St.  Florent,  to  which 
they  had  taken  M.  de  Bonchamp.  The  Republicans  had 
suffered  greatly,  and  drew  back  upon  Chollet ;  and  the 
sad  wreck  of  the  grand  Vendean  army  prepared  to  cross 
the  Loire  to  seek  on  the  other  side  the  succour  and  rein- 
forcements that  were  promised  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   PASSAGE   C  F  THE  LOIRE. 

|ADAME  DE  BOGUET  and  her  daughters 
had  hardly  reached  Beaupreau  before  they 
heard  the  news  of  the  defeat,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Republicans  into  the  town  followed  almost  im- 
mediately. Once  more  they  must  take  to  flight,  and 
retire  upon  St.  Florent,  where  report  said  that  M.  de 
Lescure  lay  dead,  and  M.  de  Bonchamp  dying.  The 
fugitives  had  also  met  M.  d'Elbee  carried  in  a  litter. 

A  peasant,  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  M.  de  Les- 
cure, chanced  to  meet  Marthe  in  the  street. 

"  Pierre  has  fallen  by  the  side  of  M.  le  Marquis,"  he 
said,  abruptly.  "  He  said, '  The  last  man  from  St.  Aubin  ! ' 
and  died.  If  this  lasts,  I  shall  have  to  say  the  same 
about  those  from  Echaubroigne — and  we  were  seventeen 
hundred ! "  And  he  passed  on. 

Marthe  did  not  weep.     "  I  knew  it,"  she  murmured. 

Celeste  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  her  arms  round  her. 

"  You  have  a  sister  left,"  she  said,  softly. 

"And  it  will  not  last  long,"  continued  the  young  Ven- 
dean,  with  great  wide-opened  eyes,  and  as  if  speaking  to 
herself. 
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Celeste  shuddered  :  Marthe's  visions  always  frightened 
her.  They  moved  on  to  St.  Florent.  The  heights  upon 
which  the  town  stood  stretched  in  a  semicircle  along 
the  edge  of  the  Loire,  leaving  a  vast  plain  at  their  feet ; 
and  the  wide  river  rolled  its  yellowish  waves  before  a 
dense  mass  of  people  who,  crowded  and  bewildered, 
jostled  and  pressed  upon  one  another  on  its  brink. 

Women,  children,  old  men,  wounded — all  fled  from  fire 
and  murder.  Every  cottage,  every  village  was  deserted, 
and  in  the  distance  the  smoke  that  rose  behind  the  low 
hills,  showed  what  fate  had  befallen  the  homes  they 
had  left.  Cries,  deep  groans,  and  the  sound  of  weeping 
were  heard  on  all  sides  ;  women  were  calling  for  their 
husbands,  children  seeking  their  fathers.  The  strongest 
seized  upon  the  boats,  of  which  there  were  but  a  few,  and 
tried  at  once  to  put  their  families  into  them,  as  though 
safety  had  awaited  them  upon  the  opposite  shore,  al- 
though they  possessed  there  neither  allies  nor  resources. 

Desperate  and  distracted,  the  generals  tried  in  vain  to 
infuse  some  order  into  the  ill-considered  but  irresistible 
movement  of  a  crowd  bewildered  by  terror. 

M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  standing  at  a  window  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  had  just  been 
laid,  wrung  his  cousin's  hands,  and  exclaimed  like  a 
madman  that  he  would  not  cross  the  Loire — that  it  was 
better  to  be  defeated  and  killed  at  home,  than  to  go  and 
die  amongst  strangers.  "  I  will  rush  upon  the  Blues,  and 
have  my  brains  blown  out,"  he  repeated. 

Madame  de  Lescure,  who.  had  no  thoughts  save  for  her 
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dying  husband,  tried  to  calm  him ;  but  the  sick  man  had 
roused  himself.  "  I,  too,  will  die  here,"  he  said. 

A  tumult  was  heard  at  the  doors.  There  were  5,000 
Republican  prisoners  in  St.  Florent ;  the  Vendeans  could 
not  possibly  carry  them  with  them  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Loire.  M.  de  Marigny,  who  had  just  entered  his 
cousin's  room,  exclaimed  that  they  must  be  shot,  and  the 
general  voice  was  with  him. 

"  How  horrible  ! "  murmured  M.  de  Lescure.  But  no 
one  heard  the  feeble  voice  save  the  wife  who  was  bending 
over  him,  and  the  order  was  given. 

It  was  given  ;  but  in  another  house,  beside  another 
death-bed,  the  same  tumult  had  reached  ears  that  were 
already  growing  deaf  to  earthly  sounds.  M.  de  Bon- 
champ  raised  himself  upon  his  mattress. 

"  I  command  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,"  he  said 
with  a  feeble  voice.  "  It  is  certainly  the  last  order  I 
shall  give :  promise  me  that  it  shall  be  executed." 

M.  d'Autichamp,  who  was  by  his  side,  went  out  to  obey 
him. 

"M.  de  Bonchamp  commands  that  the  prisoners  be 
pardoned  !  "  he  said  aloud,  approaching  the  abbey  where 
the  victims  were  confined. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  the  hearts  of  the 
Vendeans  were  capable  of  generosity,  and  the  noble  de- 
sire of  the  General  at  once  communicated  it  to  the  soldiers. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !  "  cried  the  peasants.  "  Bonchamp 
orders  it !  "  And  the  prisoners  were  saved. 

The  boats  returned,  having  just  completed  their  first 
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voyage,  and  ready  for  fresh  passengers.  Madame  de 
Lescure  had  had  her  husband  carried  on  board,  and  was 
standing  by  her  father  (whom  she  had  once  more  found 
amongst  the  group  of  officers)  with  her  little  daughter  in 
her  arms.  At  the  very  moment  when  she  was  parted 
from  M.  de  Donissan,  as  the  little  boat  left  the  shore,  the 
cry  was  heard  of  "  The  Blues !  the  Blues  are  coming  !  " 
And  the  sailor  who  held  the  oars  pulled  from  the  bank. 
The  eyes  of  Madame  de  Lescure  were  fixed  upon  two 
boats  that  were  also  crossing  the  river,  one  of  which  con- 
tained Madame  Boguet  and  her  two  elder  daughters: 
Marthe  and  Celeste  were  not  in  it.  For  one  moment  the 
unhappy  mother  had  hoped  she  might  carry  away  with 
her  her  youngest  daughter. 

"  You  will  find  wounded  over  there,"  she  said. 
"  And  these  will  die  alone  here,  mother  ! " 
The  possibility  of  abandoning  them  never  occurred  to 
Celeste.  She  had  already  gathered  together  a  number 
of  sick  and  dying  who  had  been  forsaken  by  their  despe- 
rate families,  of  children  left  forgotten  upon  the  strand, 
of  wounded  whom  their  friends  had  brought  as  far  as 
St.  Florent,  but  whom  no  one  had  thought  of  conveying 
to  the  boats.  By  dint  of  her  entreaties,  she  had  succeeded 
in  getting  them  established  in  a  deserted  house,  and  with 
the  help  of  Marthe  she  had  herself  carried  more  than  one 
sick  person  thither  in  her  arms.  Her  mother  gazed  at  her 
in  distress  and  despair.  Louise  had  lost  her  senses,  and 
kept  urging  her  mother  to  flee  to  the  opposite  coast. 
"  Why  should  we  all  die  here  ? "  she  said.  And  she 
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succeeded  in  dragging  her  mother  to  the  little  boat,  in 
which  Marie,  calmer,  but  frightened  like  herself,  had 
already  taken  up  her  station.  Celeste  showed  herself 
for  a  moment  at  the  window  of  her  newly-formed  hos- 
pital. A  firm  smile  played  on  her  lips ;  she  made  one 
sign  of  farewell,  and  returned  to  her  wounded. 

Madame  Boguet  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  shall  never  see  her  again !"  she  murmured. 

A  cry  of  terror  made  her  look  up.  Another  boat, 
guided,  like  theirs,  by  inexperienced  hands,  was  close 
beside  them ;  the  two  skiffs  struck  against  each  other, 
and  both  overturned.  Absorbed  in  its  own  woe  and 
anguish,  the  multitude  that  crowded  the  shore  heard  and 
saw  nothing,  and  the  empty  boats  floated  down  the  river. 
M.  de  Marigny,  who  was  crossing  the  waters  on  horse- 
back, was  the  only  person  who  perceived  the  disaster.  He 
turned  his  good  steed  to  the  place,  plunging  through  the 
water  to  rescue  from  death  those  who  were  struggling 
there.  He  drew  to  him  the  body  of  Marie  Boguet,  who 
had  received  a  blow  on  the  temple  as  she  sank  into  the 
water.  He  laid  her  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  bank  with  his  mournful  burden. 

"  All  my  dreams  of  happiness  are  there,"  he  said. 

The  Blues  had  entered  St.  Florent,  pushing  and  press- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  poor  wretches  who  still 
remained  there.  The  little  hospital  that  had  but  just 
been  established  was  already  invaded. 

Guided  by  a  secret  hope,  M.  Fromental  hurried  from 
house  to  house,  inquiring  whether  tljere  was  any  place 
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where  the  wounded  were  gathered  together  ?  Hearing  a 
tumult  in  a  lonely  house,  he  entered  it.  There  stood 
Celeste  before  an  inner  door,  with  arms  outstretched  and 
a  pistol  in  her  hand,  protecting  with  her  own  person  the 
sufferers  whom  she  had  gathered  together.  Marthe  lay 
dead  at  her  feet. 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  on  recognizing  the 
Republican  who  had  saved  her  at  Chatillon. 

"  You  here !  "  she  said. 

The  young  man  sprang  to  her  side  with  gleaming  eyes, 
and  his  sword  in  his  hand.  "  Cravens ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"do  you  make  war  on  women  and  dying  men?" 

The  soldiers  shrank  back,  and  their  officer,  walking 
forward  upon  them,  repelled  them  little  by  little.  When 
he  had  closed  the  house  door,  he  returned  to  Celeste,  who 
was  still  standing  by  the  body  of  Marthe.  "  I  will  have 
your  sick  people  taken  care  of,"  he  said.  "  Come." 

"  And  her  ? "  asked  Celeste,  pointing  to  the  corpse. 

The  young  officer  lifted  the  dead  woman  in  his  arms. 

"  Follow  me,"  he  repeated  ;  and  his  manner  was  short 
and  authoritative.  Celeste  made  no  further  resistance. 
She  obeyed,  and  the  Republican  led  the  Vendean  girl 
to  the  lodging  assigned  to  him. 

"  When  she  is  buried,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Marthe, "  I 
will  marry  you.  It  is  the  only  means  of  saving  you." 

His  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 

Celeste  bowed  down  her  head  without  a  word ;  but 
she  made  no  protest  She  had  found  a  protector  and  a 
master. 
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The  war  of  La  Vendee  was  at  an  end  with  the  passage 
of  the  Loire  ;  the  combats  that  followed  did  but  protract 
its  agonies.  M.  de  Lescure  only  escaped  to  die  in  the 
retreat  from  Laval.  M.  d'Elbee,  who  remained  behind, 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  execution  in  an  arm-chair. 
M.  de  Marigny,  accused  by  Stofflet  of  treason,  was  shot 
by  his  own  soldiers,  and  his  accuser  at  length,  along  with 
M.  de  Charette,  expiated  his  cruelty  under  Republican 
bullets.  Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelein,  the  true  hero  of 
La  Vendee,  the  noble  head  of  a  revolution  of  peasants, 
was  destined  to  preserve  his  prestige  to  the  end,  and  to 
die  amidst  the  woods  and  wastes  of  the  country  he  had  so 
long  defended,  beneath  the  balls  of  two  hostile  dragoons. 

They  died  nobly,  but  the  work  which  they  had  under- 
taken had  failed.  The  little  king  whom  they  had  wished 
to  replace  upon  the  throne  was  sinking  under  odious  ill- 
treatment  in  an  obscure  prison  ;  the  priests,  whom  they 
upheld,  were  dispersed  or  in  exile.  All  this  courage  and 
devotion,  this  rare  disinterestedness  of  great  and  small, 
this  intimate  union  of  peasants  and  noblemen,  perhaps 
unique  in  history, — all  these  had  gained  the  Vendeans 
nothing  but  their  immortal  renown ;  but  at  least  they 
kept  that  glory  which  M.  de  Bonchamp  durst  not  hope 
even  for  them,  since  rarely  was  civil  war  inspired  by 
motives  equally  noble,  or  carried  on  by  hands  equally 
pure. 

THE    END. 
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printed  in  capital  type  and  on  good  paper." — Manchester  Examiner. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  FAIRY  TALES:  A  Gathering  of  all  the  best-known 
and  favourite  Tales  of  the  last  Three  Centuries.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Mrs.  VALENTINE.  With  numerous  Original  Illustrations  and 
Sixteen  finely  Coloured  Plates  from  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
ALFRED  JOHNSON.  In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
handsome  design. 

"This  much-needed  edition  of  the  Standard  Fairy  Tales,  which  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  collections  of  Hans  Andersen  and  the  Brothers  Grimm,  virtually 
completes  the  child's  library  of  fairy  literature."—  Observer. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.  With  100  fine  Engravings, 
after  Designs  by  HOUGIITON.  In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  haud- 
some  binding, 


FREDERICK   WARNE   AND    CO.'B    PUBLICATIONS. 

frice  7s.  6d.  each,. 

NBW  BOYS'   BOOKS. 

AN  OCEAN  KNIGHT.  A  Story  of  the  Coraalra  and  their  Conquerors. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  FORTUNB  Du  BOISGOBEY.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Sixty  Artistic  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  AORIEN  MARIE.  In  small  crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  Poetry  and  Prose.  Arranged 
Chronologically  and  Edited  by  REBECCA  WARREN  BROWN.  Illust. 
with  many  beautiful  Engravings.  In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

CYCLOPEDIC  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED.    By  J.  H.  PEPPER,  late  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Honorary  Director  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, &c.     With  650  Illustrations.     Fourth  Prevised  Edition,  with 
Additions.     In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  portions  of  valuable  papers  written  by 

Faraday,  Daniell,  Wheatstono,  Brewster,  Tyndall,  Crookes,  Browning,  Siemens, 

Noad,  Stewart,  Tait,  Marloye,  and  others,  with  a  brief  Summary  of  Photography  by 

John  Spiller,  Ksq."  

DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS,  from  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and 

Foreign  Sources ;    including  Phrases,  Mottoes,  Maxims,    Proverbs, 

Definitions,  'Aphorisms  and  Sayings  of  Wise  Men,  in  their  Bearing 

on  Life,  Literature,  Speculation,  Science,  Art,  Religion  and  Morals. 

Containing  30,000  Quotations  and  a  most  Complete  Classified  Index. 

Selected  and  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  WOOD,  Editor  of  "Nuttall's 

Standard  Dictionary."     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  668  pp. 

"Never  before  have  materials  so  wide-spread  been   collated   into  a  single 

volume,  and  the  work  has  besides  the  unique  distinction  of  including  something 

like  a  representative  collection  of  quotations  from  modern  writings  which  hitherto 

have  hardly  been  laid  under  tribute  for  such  a  purpose  at  all."—  Liverpool  Courier, 


A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE:  A  Record  of  Events— Political,  Constitutional,  Naval,  Mili- 
tary and  Literary — from  B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1890.     By  EDGAR  SANDER- 
SON, M.A.,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  British  Empire,"  "  Outlines 
of  the  World's  History,"  &c.    With  Genealogical  Tables,  Contents, 
Index  and  16  Maps  printed  in  Colours.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
"  It  is  history  with  the  modem  improvements.    Points  once  disputed,  but  now 
cleared  up ;  wild  legends,  pushed  back  into  dusty  oblivion;  exploded  fictions  and 
the  like,  are  all  brought  into  their  proper  places."— Churchman. 

NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

THE  KORAN;  or,  Alkoran  of  Mohammed.    With  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Readings  from  SAVARY'S  Version,  also  a  Preliminary  Discourse  by 
GEORGE  SALE.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     In  medium  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  price  7s.  6d. 
"The  study  of  the  Koran  will  do  more  to  inform  the  public  of  Christendom  of 

the  true  character  of  Mahomed  and  Islam  than  all  the  books  ever  written  either  for 

or  against  both.     Hence  we  are  most  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  this  edition  of 

George  Sale's  translation." — Edinburgh  Review. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLIStTsYNONYMES,  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel 
Expressions.      By  RICHARD  SOULE.      New  Edition,    Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  GEORGE  H.  HOWISON,  LL.D.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth. 
A  practical  guide  to  aptness  and  variety  of  Phraseology,  providing  a  ready 
means  of  assistance  when  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word  or  expression  that  just  suits  A 
particular  turn  of  thought  or  mood  of  the  mind,  or  that  may  obviate  tautology. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'a  PUBLICATIONS. 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

A.  NZW  roiTION  OF  TBS  FAMOUS  DAELBY  EDITION  OF 

REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR;  or,  A  Book  of  the  Heart.  BylicMAima. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  DARLEY,  printed  in  Tint.  In  square 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top. 

"  This  is  the  most  popular  of  all  of  Ik  Marvel's  books ;  and  th«  illustrations 
made  for  the  original  edition  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  printed  in  tint,  give  .it  a  quaintly 
interesting  and  attractive  appearance." 

AN  ARTISTIC  EDITION   OF  A  RARE   BOOK. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS.  By  T.  K.  HERVEY.  Descriptive  of  the 
Customs,  Ceremonies,  Traditions,  Superstitions,  Fun,  Feeling  and 
Festivities  of  the  Christmas  Season.  Illustrated  by  Thirty-seven 
Plates  from  SEYMOUR'S  Originals.  In  small  crown  8vo,  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  top. 
"This  is  a  new  edition  of  Hervey's  book,  long  out  Of  print,  probably  the  best 

account  ever  written  of  the  Christmas  season." 


A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  MANUAL. 

DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  With  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms 
nsed  therein  by  J.  H.  WALSH,  F.R.C.S.,  Author  of  "A  Manual  of 
Domestic  Economy."  Fully  Illustrated  with  Forty-four  Page  En- 
gravings and  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  of  Skin  Diseases.  In  large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  half-bound. 


TWO  HUNDRED  SKETCHES,  HUMOROUS  &  GROTESQUE.   ByGusTAVl 

DORE.     In  royal  4to,  cloth  back,  paper  sides. 
*  Full  of  Dorfe's  charming  fun  and  humour."— Standard. 


Price  7s.  6d.  the  Set. 

THE  CREAM  OP  DIARISTS  AKD  MEMOIR  -WRITERS. 

THE  DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (FRANCES  BURNEY), 
with  Notes  by  W.  C.  WARD,  and  Prefaced  by  LORD  MAOAULAY'S 
Essay.  In  Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  gilt. 

N.B. — Each  Volume  is  sold  separately  at  2s.  6d. 

"  It  sketches  famous  contemporaries  with  a  free  and  light  hand,  and  is,  in  truth, 
a  collection  of  clever  (inelaborate  portraits,  drawn  by  a  skilful  pen.  "—Court  Circular 


Price  6s.  each. 

FROM    CRECY  TO   ASSYE:   Five  Centuries  of  the  Military  History  of 
England.    By  H.  K.  CLINTON,  F.R.H.S.    With  Maps  and  Plans. 
In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  This  is  a  companion  to  the  same  author's  volume  on  the  Peninsular  War,  and 

like  that  excellent  work  intended  mainly  for  the  general  reader  and  the  ordinary 

Student  of  military  history." — St.  Janet' i  Gazette, 


DdDD'S  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  Choice  Edition.  With  Steel 
Plates  by  SMIKE.EJ  &c.  Fteely  printed*  la  largfe  crown  8voj  cloth 
gilt, 


FREDERICK   WARNE   AND    Co.'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  6s.  each. 

THE  PICTORIAL  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

A  SERIES  OP  ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES  FORMING  A  COMPENDIUM  o? 

INTERESTING  AND  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Each  Volume  contains  upwards  of  120  Illustrations,  and  numerous  full* 
page  Coloured  Plates. 

In  small  crown  ito,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

PALESTINE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT:  Pictorial  and  Descriptive.  With 
150  Engravings  and  a  Series  of  full  Coloured  Plates.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  L.  VALENTINE. 

"  A  large  and  handsome  volume,  brimful  of  interest  and  information."— School 
Board  Chronicle. 

"  This  book  would  make  an  admirable  scripture  prize." — Guardian. 

PICTURESQUE    ENGLAND:    Its  Landmarks  and  Historic  Haunts,   as 
described  in  Lay  and  Legend,  Song  and  Story.     With  140  Woodcuts 
and  a  Series  of  Coloured  Plates.    Edited  by  L.  VALENTINE. 
"A  charming  and  exhaustive  volume  on  the  subject."— Court  Journal, 

PICTORIAL  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  MIGHTY  DEEP;  or,  The  Sea,  its 
Ships  and  Sailors.  Being  a  Record  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Our 
Own  Day  of  the  .Remarkable  Maritime  Adventures,  Conflicts,  Deeds 
of  Bravery  and  Danger.  Edited  by  F.  WATT,  M.A. 

PICTORIAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  EGYPT.  With  a  full  and 
Descriptive  Life  of  General  GORDON,  the  Hero  of  Khartoum.  With 
Graphic  Narratives  of  the  Lives  and  Adventures  off  Lord  WOLSELET, 
STEWART,  BURNABT,  and  other  famous  Heroes  tuat  have  fought  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Soudan  and  Egypt.  Edited  by  FRANCIS  WATT,  M.A. 

THE  PICTORIAL  CABINET  OF  MARVELS.  Comprising  Marvels  of 
Natural  Phenomena ;  Daring  Deeds  by  Land  and  Sea ;  Marvellous 
Discoveries  and  Inventions  ;  Remarkable  Men  ;  Personal  Adventures 
in  Field  and  Flood  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  Interesting  Reading. 

THE  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF  SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE:  Being  a 
Record  of  Deeds  of  Daring  and  Marvellous  Escapes  by  Field  and 
Flood.  With  an  Account  of  various  Countries  of  the  World  and 
their  Inhabitants. 

THE  PICTORIAL  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD.  Comprising  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  of  Travel,  Incident,  Adventure  and  Scenery. 

THE  PICTORIAL  TREASURY  OF  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  FAMOUS  DEEDS. 

Comprising    Naval  and    Military  Heroes,   Discoverers,    Inventors, 

Statesmen,  Philanthropists,  Authors,  and  others. 
PICTORIAL  RECORDS  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  WORLD:    Being  a  Narrative  of  the  most  Illustrious  Deeds  and 

Periods  in  the  Annals  of  our  Race. 
PICTURESQUE  SCOTLAND  :  Its  Romantic  Scenes  and  Historical  Associa. 

tions,  Described  in  Lay  and  Legend,  Song  and  Story.     By  FRANCIS 

WATT,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  ANDREW  CARTER,  M.A. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  6s.  each. 

MRS.  BURNETT'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  ONE  I   KNEW  BEST  OF  ALL.    By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
Illustrated  with  50  Sketches  by  REGINALD  BIRCH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  Mrs.  Burnett  has  written  some  very  charming  books,  but  none,  to  our  mind, 
so  delightful  as  '  The  One  I  Knew  Best.'  "—Court  Circular. 

LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY.    By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.    (Fine 
Edition).     With  Twenty-six  Original  Illustrations  from  Designs  by 
REGINALD  B.  BIRCH.     In  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
"  Most  people  have  read  this  charming  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  those  who 

have  not  cannot  too  speedily  repair  the  omission." — Thi  Timet, 


MRS.  NEEDELL'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PASSING  THE  LOVE  OF  WOMEN.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  NEEDELL,  Author 
of  "  Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  Mrs.  Needell's  story  is  not  only  interesting,  it  is  told  with  a  charm  and 
dignity  of  expression  that  are  extremely  rare,  and  it  ranks  among  the  best  books 
of  the  season." — Court  Circular. 

PHILIP  METHUEN.     By  Mrs.   J.   H.  NEEDELL,  Author  ot   "Julian 

Karslake,"  &c.     Crown  8 vo,  cloth  gilt. 

"  No  one  should  fail  to  read  this,  the  most  powerful  and  original  novel  we  have 
read  for  some  time." — Manchester  Examiner. 


Price  5s.  each. 

A  NEW   BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

FORTUNE'S  MIRROR,  Set  in  Gems.     By  M.  HALFORr>    With  Twelve 
Original  Illustrations  by  KATE   CRAUFORD,  Printed  in  Colours  by 
EDMUND  EVANS.     In  sq.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  effectively  bound,  with 
mirror  on  side.     Also  kept  in  padded  French  morocco,  limp,  boxed. 
"  '  Fortune's  Mirror '  is  a  charming  birthday  book.    So  apropot  are  most  of  the 

quotations,  that  they  have  actually  startled   us  in  the  few  instances  we  have 

identified  them  either  with  our  own  or  others'  natal  days  of  interest  to  us."— 

Weekly  Tintet.  

OVER  THE  HILLS.  By  E.  L.  SHUTE.  Beautifully  Illustrated  by  JESSIB 
WATKINS.  Containing  48  pp.  of  alternate  Colour  and  Monotint 
Pictures  printed  in  Sixteen  Colours  in  the  very  highest  style  of  litho« 
graphy.  In  4to,  picture  boards,  attractive  cover  design,  cloth  back. 

SPORT   IN    MANY    LANDS,  Europe,   Asia,   Africa,   America,  fcc.     By 

H.  A.  L.  ("The  Old  Shekarry"),  Author  of  "Hunting  Grounds  of 

the  Old  World,"  &c.     With  180  Illustrations  and  Memoir  of  the 

Author,  "  Major  H.  A.  Leveson."     In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

11  This  is  a  volume  than  which  none  more  attractive  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 

of  any  lad  of  a  bold,  adventurous  nature.  There  is  no  more  easy,  certain  or  delightful 

method  of  beginning  the  study  of  natural  history  than  by  reading  volumes  su«h  as 

this   which  at  the  same  time  stir  a  spirit  of   manly  courage  and  determination. 

Columns  of  interesting  stories  might  be  extracted  from  the  book,  but  it  must  be  read 

to  be  appreciated."— Liverpool  Albion. 

TALES  OF  WOMAN'S  TRIALS.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL.  With  Original 
Illustrations.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

"Trials  are  often  triumphs:  so  they  are  here  depicted.    Happiness  is  sure  to 
arise  from  reckoning  our  troubles  less  and  counting  our  blessings  more." 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  38.  6d.  each. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  BURNETT'S  BOOKS. 
In  small  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY.  By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.  The 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand.  With  Twenty-six  Original  Hlustra- 
tions  from  Designs  by  REGINALD  B.  BIRCH. 

"  One  of  the  most  dainty  and  delicious  children's  books  which  we  have  erer 
read.  Every  character  is  charming,  the  '  Little  Lord '  above  all ;  nor  can  any  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  and  his  exquisite  mother  be  exaggerated."— Tin  Guardian. 

SARA  CREWE;  or,  What  Happened  at  Miss  Minchin'a  ;  and  EDITHA'S 
BURGLAR.     By   FRANCES  HODGSON   BURNETT.     The   Twentieth 
Thousand.    With  Original  Illustrations  by  REGINALD  B.  BIRCH. 
'We  have  the  same  inimitable  skill  in  portraying  child-life,  the  same  tender 
pathos,  the  same  insight  into  and  sympathy  with  childish  puzzles  as  in  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's other  works."— Fall  Mall  Qatettt. 


DOLLY.  By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.  With  numerous  Original 
Illustrations  by  HAL  LUDLOW. 

"  A  story  without  a  tiresome  paragraph."— Ti»et. 

"  This  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  story,  and  Hal  Ludlow  illustrates  it  with  great 
effect."—  &latgov  Herald.  

LITTLE  SAINT  ELIZABETH,  and  other  Stories.    By  FRANCES  HODGSON 
BCKNETT.     The  Fifteenth  Thousand.     With  Original  Illustrations 
by  REGINALD  B.  BIRCH,  ALICE  HAVERS  and  ALFRED  BRENNAN. 
"  All  the  world  knows  '  Little  Lord  Fanntlsroy '  as  told  by  Mrs.  Burnett.    In 

the  present  volume  we  have  an  equally  quaint  and  charming  heroine," — Queen. 

THAT  LASS  0'  LOWRIE'S.    By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT,  Author  of 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  F.  BRANGWYN.    In 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  In  '  That  Lass  o1  Lowrie's '  Mrs.  Burnett  has  given  us  the  most  exquisite 

creation  of  a  woman  that  has  ever  been  in  fiction."—  Winter't  Journal. 


THE    BOYS'    MODERN    PLAYMATE:    A  Book    of  Sports,   Games  and 

Pastimes.    Originally  Compiled  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.     A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  to  date.     With 

600  Original  Illustrations.     In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

11  This  popular  production  is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  sports,  games  and 

pastimes.    Everything  which  can  amuse,  and  much  that  may  interest  youth,  is 

thoroughly  well  explained  in  this  work,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  authority  on 

points  in  doubt."—  Court  Journal. 

"  Turn  where  he  will,  a  boy  will  not  be  able  to  get  more  for  bis  money  than  in 

buying  this  book,'— Xudd»rsji eld  Examiner. 

THE  GIRL'S   HOME  COMPANION:  A  Book  of  Pastimes  in  Work  and 
Play.    Edited  by  Mrs.  VALENTINE.  New  Edition  thoroughly  Revised 
io  date.     With  300  Illustrations.     In  square  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  This  popular  volume  embraces  every  subject  of  interest  to  girls,  and  whether 

in  indoor  or  outdoor  amusements  or  handiwork  assistance  is  required,  no  better 

authority  could  be  consulted."—  The  Queen. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY  DOLLAR.  By  H.  PANMURE  CORDON. 
With  Sixty  Original  Illustrations  by  JHVING  MONTAGU.  In  large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE   ALEXANDRA   SERIES. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  levelled  boards^ 
THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come. 
By  JOHN  BUNYAN.    With  Memoir  and  Coloured  Plates.    Large  Type 
Edition. 

U  NCLE  TOM'S  CABI N :  A  Tale  of  Life  amongst  the  Lowly.  By  HARRIET 
BEEOHER  STOWB.  With  numerous  Original  Illustrations.  Complete. 

SAY  AND  SEAL  By  ELIZABETH  WETHERELL,  Author  of  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World."  With  Original  Illustrations. 

11  If  any  man  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  a  one  hath 
not  the  spirit  of  a  true  man." 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER.  By  Miss  CUMMINS,  Author  of  "  Mabel  Vaughan." 
With  Original  Illustrations. 

THE  WIDEWIDE  WORLD.   By  ELIZABETH  WETHEREH.   With  Original 

Illustrations. 
ELLEN    MONTGOMERY'S   BOOKSHELF.    By  ELIZABETH  WETHERELL. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  WATSON. 

ETHEL  FORTESCUE ;  or,  Left  in  Charge.  By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES, 
Author  of  "  New  Honours, "  &c.  With  full-page  Original  Illustrations 
by  EDITH  SCANNELL. 

"A  bright,  animated  tale  of  family  life ;  a  record  of  very  Interesting  and  natural 
events.  Ethel  herself  is  a  charming  heroine— a  lovely  picture  of  an  English  maiden 
-  and  her  surroundings  and  story  are  equally  delightful.  There  is  much  thought, 
also,  in  the  tale ;  and  shrewd  observations  upon  life  and  society  in  the  present  day 
sprinkle  its  pages." 

WHAT  KATY  DID  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL    By  SUSAN  COOLIDQB. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  W.  GUNSTON. 

"  A  prettier  picture  or  more  interesting  story  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
flnd."— Derby  Mercury. 

WHAT  KATY  DID  NEXT.    By  SUSAN  COOLIDQB.    With  Illustrations  by 
JESSIE  McDERMOTT. 
"A  brightly-written  book,  full  of  lively  scenes."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BEN-HUR :  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.    By  General  LEW  WALLACE,  Author  of 
"The  Fair  God;  or,  The  Last  of  the  T'zins,"  &c.    With  Portrait 
and  Eight  new  and  Original  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  STAOEY. 
"There  is  an  originality  and  picturesqueness  in  the  author's  style  that  Is  per- 

fectly  unique.    In  a  word, '  Ben-Hur'  is  a  marvel  of  a  story-book  in  its  conception 

and  in  its  execution."—  Chrittian  Union. 

SEVEN  TO  SEVENTEEN ;  or,  Veronica  Gordon.    By  M.  M.  BELL.    With 
Original  Illustrations  by  W.  GUNSTON. 
"  A  healthy  book  for  girls  which  we  can  strongly  recommend."—  Ckttttr  Courant, 

SEVENTEEN  TO  TWENTY-ONE.   By  M.  M.  BELL.   With  Original  Ilia* 
trations. 
••A  pleasantly  written  ana  interesting  ttory.''-Birmin3Juim  HmU. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

HER  BENNY.  By  SILAS  K.  HOCKING.  Illustrated  with  47  Original  En. 
gravings.  In  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

"  This  is  a  beautifully  got  up  edition  of  a  most  pathetic  tale,  There  are  few, 
If  any,  tales  better  than  this  one."— Spectator. 

"  An  interesting  story  of  street  life  of  two  little  waifs,  a  brother  and  sister."- 
Athenaeum, 

ONE  IN  CHARITY.  By  SILAS  K.  HOCKING.  Fully  Illustrated  by 
GORDON  BROWNE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

"  The  story  is  brightly  and  skilfully  written,  and  ought  to  command  a  large 
sale."— Independent. 

THE    ROYAL    FAIRY    LIBRARY. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  A  New  Translation  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  FATTLL. 
With  Twelve  Original  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  WEIOAND,  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Complete  Edition  specially  Adapted  and 
Arranged  for  the  Young. 

"  These  favourite  tales,  of  which  a  complete  collection  will  here  be  found,  will 
be  as  heartily  appreciated  by  children  of  the  present  day  as  they  have  been  for 
years  past." 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.     Newly  Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
PAULL.     With  Twelve  Original  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. 
"This  edition  of  the  popular  Fairy  Tales  has  been  carefully  translated  and 

revised,  and  rendered  suitable  for  juvenile  readers." 

THE  ARABIAN    NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.    A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  FTLER  TOWNSEND,  M.A.      With 
Twelve  Original  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
"  A  volume  that  will  alike  satisfy  the  critic  and  delight  all  children  in  whose 

bands  it  is  placed." 

EASTERN  TALES.    By  Many  Story  Tellers.     Compiled  and  Edited  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Authors  by  L.  VALENTINE.     With  numerous 
Original  Illustrations. 
"  These  tales  of  the  East  are  considered  equal  to  the  tales  in  the  '  Thousand  and 

One  Nights.' » 

THE  OLD,  OLD  FAIRY  TALES:  A  Gathering  of  all  the  best  known  and 
favourite  Tales  of  the  last  Three  Centuries.     Selected  and  Edited 
by  Mrs.   VALENTINE.      With  numerous  Original  Illustrations   and 
Coloured  Frontispiece. 
"This  much-needed  edition  of  the   Standard  Fairy  Tales,  which   are   not 

embraced  in  the  collections  of  Hans  Andersen  and  the  Brothers  Grimm,  virtually 

completes  the  child's  library  of  fairy  literature."— Obteroer. 

PRINCE  UBBELY  BUBBLE'S  FAIRY  TALES.    By  J.  TEMPLETON  LUCAS. 

With   numerous   Illustrations    by    the   Author,    "Phiz,"    ELLEN 

EDWARDS,  &c. 

"  An  admirable  volume  of  humorous  and  most  amusing  stories ;  children  will 
be  delighted  with  the  perusal  el  them."— Chronicle, 
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Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY, 


In  large  square  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HAVEN:  A  Story  of  Louisbourg.  By  W.  J.  GORDON, 
Author  of  the  "Captain  General,"  &c.  With  Original  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  W.  S.  STAGEY. 

"  W.  J.  Gordon's  '  Englishman's  Haven '  is  a  tale  of  adventure  by  sea  and  land 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  the  scene  of  war,  intrigue  and 
ravage  between  the  French,  the  British  and  the  divided  Indians.  This  story  is 
well  told  and  in  a  style  calculated  to  captivate  young  folks  who  love  to  shudder 
while  they  read  of  daring  deeds." — The  W~orld. 

ON  DUTY.  By  ANGELICA.  SELBY,  With  numerous  Original  Illustrations 
by  E.  G.  REYNOLDS. 

"  The  little  heroine  has  been  trained  in  military  fashion  to  set  duty  and  courage 
first  as  virtues,  and  obedience  (the  first  duty  of  a  soldier)  as  the  first  of  all  duties 
in  her  case  also." 

"We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  charming  story  for  children  than  this."— 
Spectator, 

THE  LAND  OF  FIRE :  A  Tale  of  Adventure.     By  Captain  MAYNE  REID. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  brief  Life  of  the  Author. 
"  The  book  has  intrinsic  merit  enough  to  make  it  a  favourite  at  any  time."— 
Pott, 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS;  or,  Flora  Symbolics.     Including  Floral 
Poetry.  Edited  by  JOHN  H.  INGRAM.  With  Illusts.  printed  in  Colours. 
11 A  handsome  edition  of  this  favourite  book," 

CONJURER  DICK ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Wizard.    By  ANQELO 
J.  LEWIS  (Professor  HOFFMANN).     With  Illustrations. 
"The  Professor  has  an  excellent  vein  of  humour;  and  apart  from  the  amusing 
character  of  his  narrative,  there  is  a  fulness  of  knowledge  imparted  to  the  British 
youngster  who  is  convinced  that  conjuring  is  an  indispensable  branch  of  educa- 
tion."—  Weitern  Morning  Newt. 

LITTLE   SIR   NICHOLAS:   A  Story  for  Children.     By  C.  A.  JONES. 

With  numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  C.  PATTERSON. 

11  It  is  so  charmingly  written  that  it  should  please  all  readers,  the  little  hero  is  a 
real  child,  but  one  in  a  thousand." — Morning  Poit. 

"  The  writer  draws  a  charming  sketch  of  the  missing  heir  of  an  old  family 
With  its  simple  pathos,  this  story  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we  have  read."— Graphic. 

NOAH'S  ARK :  A  Tale  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  By  DARLEY  DALE.  Very 
finely  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  PAUL  HARDY. 

"  A  breezy,  pleasant  story  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  An  attractive  volume  for  the 
long  winter  evenings,  when  it  is  so  pleasant  to  recall  the  bright  summer  days  spent 
on  the  Broads, '  dreamily  drifting  down  the  river.' " — Sheffield  Telegraph, 

HEART  OF  GOLD.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADS.  With  Twelve  Original 
Illustrations  by  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  &c. 

"  Mrs.  Meade's  volume  is  intensely  interesting,  and  the  story  should  be  read, 
»nd  doubtless  will  be,  by  many  girls  whose  occupations  and  interests  place  them  ia 
|he  position  Of  tbe  characters  in  the  work," — 
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A    MODERN    RED   RIDING   HOOD:  A  Story  for  Children.     By  0.  A. 
JONES,  Author  of  "  Little  Sir  Nicholas."  With  Original  Illustrations 
by  C.  PATTERSON.     In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
"An  attractive  and  well- written  story ;  the  children  depicted  are  real  children 

and  interest  the  reader  from  the  first  to  the  last  page."—  Court  Journal. 

I  VAN  DA :  A  Tale  of  Thibet.    By  Capt.  CLArDB  BRAY,  Author  of  "  Ran- 
dall  Davenant,"  &c.     Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  best  gift  books  that  have  come  under  our  notice  for  many  a 
day,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  work  so  full  of 
interest  to  young  and  old  alike."—  Wettern  Daily  Mercury. 

GODFREY    MAIDEN;  or,  The  Squire's  Grandsons.     By  Mrs.  J.  F.  B. 
FIRTH.    Fully  Illustiated.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
"  This  is  an  amusing  tale  for  boys,  written  in  such  an  easy  and  flowing  style 
that  it  will  be  most  attractive  to  all  readers."— Court  Journal. 


BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTOET. 

THE  "SWAN"  AND  HER  CREW;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Three  Young 
Naturalists  and  Sportsmen  on  the  Broads  and  Rivers  of  Norfolk.   By 
G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES,  Author  of  "Peter  Penniless,"  &c.     Fifth 
Edition,  with  Postscript  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
"  Few  juveniles  who  have  read  '  The  Swan  and  her  Crew '  will  ever  forget  the 

delight  it  gave  them,"— Edinburgh  Courant. 

WILDCAT  TOWER  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Four  Boys  in  Pursuit  of  Sport 
and  Natural  History  in  the  North  Countrie.     By  G.  CHRISTOPHER 
DAVIES.     "With  numerous  Illustrations. 
"It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys ;  it  abounds  with  stories  of  adventure,  of  natural 

history,  of  animals,  and  a  variety  of  subjects  which  are  full  of  interest."—  Wettern 

Daily  Mail, 

PETER  PENNILESS,  Gamekeeper  and  Gentleman.    By  G.  CHRISTOPHER 
DAVIES,  Author  of  "The  Swan  and  her  Crew,"  "Wildcat  Tower," 
&c.    With  many  Original  Illustrations  by  H.  STANNARD,     In  small 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 
"  This  is  in  every  respect  a  good,  healthy  boy's  book.    There  is  nothing  goody- 
goody  about  it.    The  principle  running  through  '  Peter's '  story  is, 'Whatever  thy 
right  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,'  and  no  one  can  read  the  volume 
without  gaining  much  useful  knowledge."— Land  and  Water. 

TOUR  ROUND  MY  GARDEN.    By  ALPHONSE  KARR.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  WOOD.    With  117  Illustrations  by  W.  HARVEY.     In  small 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 
"  There  are  few  books  which  have  so  thoroughly  taken  the  juvenile  world  by 
Btorm  as  this  capital  volume  ;  and  now  it  is  issued  with  illustrations,  and  put  into 
really  good  English,  should  command  large  and  satisfactory  support."— Standard. 


A  PLUNGE  INTO  SPACE.    By  ROBERT  CROMIE,  Author  of  "For  Eng- 

land's  Sake."    With  Original  Illustrations;    Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

•This  story  is  undeniably  clever.     The  imagination  is  brilliant,  the  scientiflo 

details   are  skilfully  worked   in,  the  dialogues   and   descriptions  are  lively  and 

interesting,  and  the  pictures  of  Martian  life  and  scenery  are  remarkable."— Tww*. 
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Price  2s.  6d.  each, 

SELECT  BOOKS. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

THREE  FAVOURITE  WORKS  BY  THE  KEV.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

THE   PILLAR  OF  FIRE;   or,  Israel  in  Bondage.     By  the  Key.  J.  H. 
INGRAHAM,  LL.D.    With  Illustrations. 
This  volume  takes  up  the  Hebraic  history  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Joseph 

from 


into  Egypt  and  closes  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Divine  Law 
Sinai. 


THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID.  From  the  Consecration  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  Rebellion  of  Prince  Absalom.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
INGRAHAM,  LL.D.  With  Illustrations. 

"  This  volume  illustrates  the  grandeur  of  Hebraic  history  when  '  The  People  of 
God'  had  attained,  under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  height  of  their  power 
and  glory  as  a  nation." 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID;  or,  Three  Years  in  the 
Holy  City.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  LL.D.  With  Original 
Illustrations. 

"  This  volume  illustrates  the  decadence  of  the  Hebraio  power,  and  the  final  cul- 
mination is  presented  in  our  Saviour." 

These  Works  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  great  periods  of  Jewish 
history,  and  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  Bible  narratives  by  bring. 
ing  before  the  reader  much  that  is  important  and  interesting  with  regard 
to  the  social  life  of  the  peoples  who  were  then  engaged  in  making  history. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

ZENOB1A,  Queen  of  Palmyra  :  A  Tale  of  tho  Roman  Empire  in  the  Days 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WARE.  With 
Steel  Illustrations, 

AURELIAN ;  or,  Rome  in  the  Third  Century.  Being  Letters  of  Lucius  M. 
Piso  from  Rome,  to  FAUSTA,  the  Daughter  of  GRACCHUS,  at  Palmyra. 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WARE.  With  Steel  Illustrations. 

JULIAN;   or,  Scenes  in  Judea.    By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WARE.     With 

Steel  Illustrations. 

These  three  volumes  are  of  the  highest  literary  character,  and  will  be 
found  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  enjoyable  insight  into  the  period  of 
history  dealt  with.  

THE  BOYS  OF  HOLY  WRIT,  and  Bible  Narratives.  With  Original 
Illustrations. 

"Records  of  the  youth  and  boyhood  of  Scriptural  characters,  from  Cain  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist." 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  HOLY  WRIT.  By  the  Rev.  HUGH  HUGHES, 
D.D.  With  Original  Coloured  Illustrations. 

11  The  story  of  the  lives  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  mothers  and  women  of  Israel 
t  told  in  this  volume  by  a  lovmg  baud," 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 
Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  B.  P.   BOB. 

FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB.    With  Original 
Illustrations. 

"  A  charming  love  story,  In  which  a  girl's  playful  Jest  leads  to  serious  but  finally 
happy  consequences." 

BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB.    With  Original 
Illustrations. 

"An  exciting  story  of  the  destruction  of  a  city,  and  of  how  the  barriers  between 
love  and  pride  were  removed,    The  heroine  is  a  finely-drawn  character." 

OPENING  A  CHESTNUT  BURR.   By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB.   With  Original 

Illustrations. 
11 A  delightful  tale.    ,    .    ,    The  heroine  Is  a  very  charming  maiden." 

NEAR  TO  NATURE'S  HEART.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROE.    With  Original 

Illustrations. 
"  A  tale  of  the  beginning  of  the  American  war  of  independence.* 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB. 

With  Original  Illustrations. 

WITHOUT  A  HOME.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB.     With  Original  Illustra- 
tions. 
"  A  deeply  Interesting  and  pathetic  tale  of  a  family  struggling  with  poverty." 

HIS  SOMBRE  RIVALS.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB.    With  Original  Illus. 
trations. 

"A  powerful  love  story  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States."— 
Literary  World. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  WOOING:  A  Love  Story.    By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  ROB. 

With  Original  Illustrations. 
"  Mr.  Roe  writes  with  charming  ease,  grace  and  intelligence."— Daily  Ntvt, 


FAVOURITE  WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD." 
THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.   By  ELIZABETH  WETHERELL.   With  Original 

Illustrations. 

SAY  AND  SEAL    By  ELIZABETH  WETHERELL.    With  Original  Illustra- 
tions. 

"  If  any  man  make  religion  as  twelve  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  a  one  hath 
not  the  spirit  of  a  true  man." 

ELLEN    MONTGOMERY'S    BOOKSHELF.     By  ELIZABETH  WBTHERELL. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  WATSON. 
11 A  suitable  work  for  village  libraries." 


THE  LAMPLIGHTER.    By  Miss  CUMMINS,  Author  of  "Mabel  Vaughan." 
With  Original  Illustrations. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  :  A  Tale  of  Life  among  the  Lowly.    By  HARRIET 
BEECHER  STOWE.    Fully  Illustrated. 

DUN  ALLAN;  or,  Know  what  You  Judge.    By  GRACE  KENNEDY,  Authoi 
of  "Father  Clement."    With  Original  Illustrations. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 
Price  2s:  each. 

BY  CATHERINE  D.  BELL 


In  crown  8w,  doth  gilt. 

LILY  GORDON;  or,  The  Young  Housekeeper.     By  0.  D.  BELT,.    With 

Original  Illustrations. 
"  This  volume  supplies  a  great  want  felt  by  young  ladies  on  first  leaving  school." 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY;  or,  Help  in  Time  of  Need,    By  C.  D.  BELL. 
With  Original  Illustrations. 

SYDNEY  STUART;   or,  Love  Seeketh  not  her  Own.    By  C.  D.  BELL. 

With  Original  Illustrations. 

"This  tale  teaches  by  example  bow  much  an  unselfish  and  loving  spirit  may  do 
to  remove  little  annoyances  and  increase  the  daily  happiness  of  home  life." 

MARY  ELLIOTT;    or,  Kindness  of  Heart.     By  0.  D.   BELL,    With 
Original  Illustrations. 

"The  aim  of  this  tale  is  to  teaoh,  by  the  example  of  a  yonng  family,  the  import* 
ance  of  habitual  and  thoughtful  kindness." 

HOPE  CAMPBELL;  or,  Know  Thyself.     By  C.  D.  BELL.    With  Original 

Illustrations. 

"  This  tale  is  intended  to  inculcate  a  most  important  truth— the  necessity  and 
the  very  frequent  want  of  self -knowledge." 

HORACE  AND  MAY;  or,  Unconscious  Influence.    By  0.  D.  BELL.    With 
Original  Illustrations. 

ELLA  AND  MARIAN;   or,  Rest  and  Unrest,     By  0.  D.  BELL.    With 
Original  Illustrations. 

"This  story  is  intended  to  enforce  on  the  mind  of  youthful  readers  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words  of  Scripture—1  Thou  shale  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.' " 

KENNETH  AND  HUGH;    or,  Self-Mastery.     By  0.  D.  BELL,      With 
Original  Illustrations. 
"A  delightful  story  for  school-boys." 

ROSA'S  WISH,  and  How  She  attained  It.     By  C.  D.  BELL.    With 
Original  Illustrations. 

MARGARET  CECIL ;  or,  I  Can  because  I  Ought.    By  C.  D.  BELL,    With 
Original  Illustrations. 

"  This  book  exemplifies  the  power  of  a  strong  will  struggling  against  adverse 
circumstances." 

THE  GRAHAM   ;  or,  Home  Life.    By  C.  D.  BELL.    With  Original  Illus- 
trations. 

"  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach,  in  the  attractive  guise  of  fiction,  the  holiest 
and  noblest  truths,  and  to  show  how  character  is  formed,  faults  cured  and  virtues 
attained  by  God's  discipline  of  daily  life." 

HOME  SUNSHINE;  or,  The  Gordons.     By  C.  D.  BELL.     With  Original 

Illustrations. 

"  The  aim  of  this  tale  is  to  Inculcate,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  duty  of 
cultivating  a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit." 

AUNT  AILIE;  or,  Patience  and  its  Reward.     By  C.  D.  BELL.      With 
Steel  Portrait  of  the  Authoress. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 


Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAN8DOWNE  POETS. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITIONS,  WELL  PRINTED,  WITH  OXFORD 

RED-LINE  BORDER  (except  in  a  few  instances). 
Carefully  Edited,  with  Original  Notes,  Steel  Portraits  and  full-page 
Illustrations. 

In  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  and  gilt  edges  ; 

ALSO  KEPT 

*  In  French  morocco  limp,  and  padded  French  morocco.^ 


t*  Shakspeare's.  (William) 
Complete  Works.  With  Life  and 
Glossary. 

t*  Longfellow's     (Henry     W, 

Poetical  Works, 
t*  Byron's      (Lord)      Poetical 

Works.    Complete. 

t*  Eliza        Cook's       Poetical 

Works. 

+*  Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Poeti- 
cal Works. 

t*  Moore's  (Thomas)  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Memoir. 

+*  Cowper's  (William)  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Memoir. 

t*  Milton's     (John)      Poetical 

Works. 

+*  Wordsworth's          William) 

Poetical  Works.     With  Life,  &o. 

t*  Mrs.      Hermans'      Poetical 

Works. 

t*  Keble's    (Rev.    John)    The 

Christian  Year. 

t*  Burns'     (Robert)     Poetical 

Works.      With      Glossary      and 
Memoir. 

The    Legendary    Ballads  of 

England  and  Scotland. 

t*  Hood's      (Thos.)      Poetical 

Works.    Complete  Edition. 

*  Campbell's  (Thomas)  Poeti- 

cal Works.    With  Memoir,  &o. 

t*  Shelley's     (Percy     Bysshe) 

Poetical  Works. 

*  Keats'        (John)        Poetical 

Works.    With  Memoir,  &c. 

*  Coleridge's  (Samuel  Taylor) 

Poetical  Works. 

*  Pope's     (Alexander)    Poeti- 

cal Works.    With  Memoir. 

*  Goldsmith's  (Oliver)   Poems 

and    Plays,    With  "Tba  Vicar  of 
Wakefleid.' 


Heber's    (Bishop)    Poetical 

Works.    Fully  Illustrated. 
Herbert's    (George)    Works 

in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Dodd's   Beauties  of  Shaks- 

peare. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

With  Life  by  Sir  WALTEB  SCOTT. 
Gray,  Seattle   and    Collins: 

The  Poetical  Works  of. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 

Poetry.  Edit,  by  E.  WALFOKD,  M.A. 

t*  Gems   of  National   Poetry. 

Choice  Extracts  from  the  British 
Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson 
(1,000  Selections), 

Spenser's    (Edmund)   Poeti- 
cal Works.    With  Glossary.  &o. 

*  Dante  (The  Vision  of.)    Hell, 

Purgatory  and  Paradise,  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  H.  F.  CABT,  A.M. 

t*  The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  Selected  by  the  Rev. 
ROBERT  AEIS  WU.LMOTT.  With  130 
Choice  Illustrations. 

*  Goethe's  Faust.  Translated  by 

BAYAED  TAYLOB. 

*  Schiller's         Poems         and 

Ballads.  By  Sir  EDWAKD  BCLWEB 
LYTTON,  Bart. 

*  Poe's   (Edgar   Allan)    Poeti- 

cal  Works  and  Essays  on  Poetry. 
With  his  Narrative  of  AEIHUB 
GOBDON  PYM. 

t*  The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  By 

The  Rev  R.  H.  BARHAM.  Illustrated 
by  CBUJKSHANK  and  LEECH. 

t*  Whittier's    Poetical   Works. 

With  Life  and  Notes. 

t*  The  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  With  Illus- 
trated Memoir. 

*  Dryden's     Poetical     Works; 

With  Memoir,  Notes,  Glossary,  &a. 

*  Christian      Lyrics.        Chiefly 

Selected  frdni  Modern  Authors. 
I  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Emi* 
bent  Artists. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 

WARNE'S  PADDED  POETS. 

A  selection  of  Ten  Volumes  of  our  most  Popular  Poets  choicely 
bound  in  padded  Algerian  Levant,  extra  (two  styles).  With  finely 
engraved  Steel  Portraits  and  vignettte  title-pages.  The  Text  ia  elegantly 
printed,  with  Oxford  red-line  border. 

In  erown  8vo,  padded  Algerian  Levant,  extra  ;  or, 

semi-padded  ditto  (new  style)  ;  or, 

Padded  Tetuan  morocco,  round  corners,  rjg  edges,  gilt  roll,  and  gilt  line  ; 
Or,  padded  Rutland  morocco,  round  corners,  solid  gold  edges,  and  gilt  roll. 


Shakspeare's  CompleteWorks. 
H.    W.    Longfellow's   Poetical 


Works. 


Lord  Byron's  Poetical  Works. 
Robert  Burns'  Poetical  Works. 
Milton's  Poetical  Works. 


Sir    Walter    Scott's    Poetical 

Works. 

Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  Poetical  Works. 
Hood's  Poetical  Works. 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 


Price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

THE    CAVENDISH    LIBRARY. 

A  Series  of  Standard  "Works  in  English  Literature,  printed  on  super* 
fine  paper  and  uniformly  bound  in  neat  Library  style. 

In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  uncut  edges. 
HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  Edited  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT, 

In  Four  Volumes,  with  Steel  Frontispieces. 

Each  Volume  contains  Extracts  from  our  Great  Standard  Authors, 
including  MACAULAY,  THACKERAY,  DICKENS,  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  DB 
QUINCEY,  MILTON,  GEORGE  ELIOT,  and  others. 

HALF-HOURS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     In  Four  Volumes,  with  Steel 
Frontispieces. 


Edited  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

VoL  I.  From  the  Roman  Period 
to  the  Death  of  Henry  III. 

Vol.  II.  From  Edward  I.  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth. 


Edited  by  L.  VALENTINE. 
Vol.    III.  From    James    I.    to 
William  and  Mary. 

Vol.  IV.  From  Anne  to  Victoria, 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.     By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

Complete  Edition.     In  Three  Volumes,  with  Notes,  Index,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA,  and  in  the  South  of  France 

from  the  Year  1807  to  the  Year  1814.     By  Major-General  W.  F.  P. 

NAPIER,  C.B.      In  Six  Volumes,  with  Notes,  Steel  Portrait,  and  55 

Maps  and  Plans. 

EVELYN'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  BRAY, 
Esq.     With  Steel  Frontispiece  and  full  Index. 

PEPYS'  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.    Edited  by  Lord  BEAYBUOOKE. 
With  Steel  Frontispiece,  Portrait  and  full  Index. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

THE  CAVENDISH  LIBRARY— continued. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.     Selected  and 

Edited   by    CHARLES  MORRIS,       In   Four   Volumes,  with    Steel 

Frontispieces. 

Each  Volume  contains  Extracts  from  the  following  Authors ;  MARK 
TWAIN,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  J.  R.  LOWELL, 
LONGFELLOW,  POE,  PRESCOTT  and  others. 
LEIGH  HUNT,  as  Poet  and  Essayist.     Being  the  Choicest  Passages  from 

his  Works,  Selected  and  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by 

CHARLES  KENT.     With  Steel  Portrait. 

"  This  memoir  is  both  generous  and  discreet.  Mr.  Kent's  feeling  for  the  man  is 
as  clear  as  his  admiration  for  the  writer.  He  has,  in  short,  written  precisely  as  a 
friend  should  write,  but  as  friends  too  rarely  do  write  in  these  long-winded  days ; 
not  a  word  too  much,  and  yet  omitting  nothing  which  could  show  us  the  man  at  his 
best — a  well-drawn,  well-composed,  genuine  little  piece  of  portraiture." — World. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By 
ROBERT  SOTJTHEY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  ATKINSON,  M.A., 
D.  C.  L.  With  Steel  Portrait. 

This  excellent  and  valuable  biography  has  well  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its 
author,  and  the  present  Editor  has  done  his  work  with  care  and  skill. 

Almost  every  work  on  the  subject  published  since  "  Southey's  Life"  was  issued 
has  been  read  and  consulted  in  its  preparation,  and  New  Notes  added. 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  Essayist  and  Critic.  Selections  from  his  Writings, 
with  a  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Critical,  by  ALEXANDER  IRELAND, 
Author  of  "Memoir  and  Recollections  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
"  The  Book  Lover's  Enchiridion,"  &c.  With  Original  Steel  Portrait. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST   HUMOROUS  AMERICAN   AUTHORS. 
Selected  and  arranged  by   CHARLES  MORRIS.     In  Two  Vols.,  with 
Steel  Frontispieces. 
Each  Volume  contains  Selections  from  the  Works  of  such  Writers  as 

BRET  HARTE,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON,  C.  D.  WARNER. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

NEW  LARGE  TYPE  POPULAR  SHAKSPEARE. 

THE  "UNIVERSAL"  EDITION. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.  With  Life,  Glossary,  &c. 
Carefully  Edited  from  the  best  Texts,  and  compared  with  Recent 
Commentators.  In  large  crown  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  dark  maroon 
cloth  gilt. 

ALSO  KEPT  BOUND 

In  leather  lack,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  trimmed  edges. 

The  "Universal  "  Edition  is  printed  from  large,  clear  and  readable 
type,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  and  General  Readers 
requiring  a  well-printed  and  handy  One-volume  Edition. 

The  price  at  which  it  is  issued  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
the  Publishers  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  edition  of  the  great 
dramatist's  works  issued  which  more  fully  embodies  the  advantages  of  a 
thoroughly  scholarly  text,  combined  with  general  excellence  of  production 
in  paper,  print  and  binding,  •cr'l'l.'  >> 
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